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PREFACE 


Tue following Text and Translation of the Poetics 
form part of the volume entitled Aristotle's Theory 
of Poetry and Fine Art, second edition (Macmillan 
and Co., 1898). In this edition the Critical Notes 
are enlarged, and the Translation has been care- 
fully revised. The improvements in the Translation 
are largely due to the invaluable aid I have received 
from my friend and colleague, Professor W. R. 
Hardie. To him I would express my warmest 
thanks, and also to another friend, Professor 
Tyrrell, who has most kindly read through the 
proof-sheets, and talked over and _ elucidated 
various questions of interpretation and criticism. 
In making use of the mass of critical material 
which has appeared in recent years, especially in 
Germany, I have found it necessary to observe a 
strict principle of selection, my aim still being 
to keep the notes within limited compass. They 
are not intended to form a complete Apparatus 
Criticus, still less to do duty for a commentary, 
I trust, however, that no variant or conjectural ~ 
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emendation of much importance has been over- 
looked. 

In the first edition I admitted into the text 
conjectural emendations of my own in the following 
passages :—ill. 3: xix. 3: xxi. 1: xxiv. 10: xxv. 
4: xxv. 14: xxv. 16. Of these, one or two appear 
to have carried general conviction (in particular, 
xxiii, 1); two are now withdrawn,—iii. 3 and 
xxv. 14, the latter in favour of <ofovoty> (Tucker). 

In the first edition, moreover, I bracketed, in 
a certain number of passages, words which I 
regarded as glosses that had crept into the text, 
viz. :—ill. 1: vi. 18: xvii. 1: xvi. 5. In vi. 18 
I now give Gomperz’s correction tay Neyouéver, for 
the bracketed words rev péev Aoyov of the MSS., 
and in xvii. 5 Bywater’s conjecture tis adrés for 
[Tevds adres]. 

There remains a conjecture which I previously 
relegated to the notes, but which I now 
take into the text with some confidence. It 
has had the good fortune to win the approval of 
many scholars, including the distinguished names 
of Professor Susemihl and Professor Tyrrell. I 
refer to od (orm MSS.) ra tuydvrTa dvopara in 
ix. 5. 1451 b 14 (=b 13 Bekk.), where the 
Arabic has ‘names not given at random.’ For 
the copyist’s error cf. ix. 2. 1451 a 38 (=a 36 
Bekk.), where A° has ofrw, though od 76 rightly 
appears in the ‘apographa’: and for a similar 
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omission of od in A° cf. vi. 12. 1450 a 32 (=a 30 
Bekk.), od moinoes 5 Fv Tis Tpaypdias Epyov, the 
indispensable negative being added in ‘ apogr.’ and 
found in the Arabic. The emendation not only 
gives a natural instead of a strained sense to the 
words ra ruyévra. évopara, but also fits in better 
with the general context, as ] have argued at 
some length in Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and 
Fine Art (ed. 2) pp. 367-9 (note). . 

Another conjecture of my own I have ventured 
to admit into the text. In the much disputed 
passage, vi. 8. 1450 a 14 (=a 12 Bekk.), I read 
<mdvres> os ele for ove Oriyou avTay as eimrety 
of the MSS., following the guidance of Diels and 
of the Arabic. I regard ov« drtyou adtav as a gloss 
which displaced part of the original phrase (see 
Crit. Notes). As a parallel case I have adduced 
Rhet. i. 1. 1854 a 12, where ovdey as eizetv, the 
reading in the margin of A‘, ought, I think, to be 
substituted in the text for the accepted reading 
driyov. The word ddréyov is a natural gloss on 
ovdév as eizeiv, but not so ovdey as elmety on 
OAiryoD. 

In two other difficult passages the Ahetoric 
may again be summoned to our aid. In xvii. 1. 
1455 a 30 (=a 27 Bekk.) I have (as in the first 
edition) bracketed rév Oeariv, the object to be 
supplied with éAdvOavev being, as I take it, the 
poet, not the audience. This I have now illus- 
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trated by another gloss of a precisely similar kind 
in Jthet. i. 2. 1858 a 8, where AavOdvovely re [rods 
axpoards| has long been recognised as the true 
reading, the suppressed object being not the 
audience but the rhetoricians. 

Once more, in xxiv. 9. 1460 a 26 (=a 23 
Bekk.), where A° gives the meaningless dAdov 8, 
I read (as in the first edition) dr’ ode, following 
the reviser of A°® This reading, which was 
accepted long ago by Vettori, has been strangely 
set aside by the chief modern editors, who either 
adopt a variant dAdo & or resort to conjecture, 
with the result that mpocOeiva: at the end of the 
sentence is forced into impossible meanings. A 
passage in the Rhetoric, i. 2. 1357 a 17 ff., appears 
to me to determine the question conclusively in 
favour of GAN ode . . . dvdynn . . . mpocbeivas. 
The passage runs thus: day yap 9 Te TovT@Y yopt- 
pov, ovde Set réyerws avTos yap TodTo mpoarTibnaw o 
axpoarns, olov dtt Awpteds orepavirny ayava vevicnker, 
ixavoy eitrety Ste ‘Odvprria yap vevicnxev, to & Ste 
aorepavitns ta ‘Ordvprria, ovde Set mpocbeivar: yuyvo- 
akovot yap mdavres. The general idea is closely 
parallel to our passage of the Poetics, and the 
expression of it similar even to the word ovéde 
(where the bare od might have been expected) in 
the duplicated phrase ovSé dei Adyew, od5e Sef arpoc- 
Geivaz. One difficulty still remains. The subject 
to elvas 4 yevéoOar 18 omitted. To supply it in 
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thought is not, perhaps, impossible, but it is 
exceedingly harsh, and I have accordingly in this 
edition accepted Professor Tucker's conjecture, 
aydrykn <KaKeivo> elvar 7} yevérOar. 

The two conjectures of my own above mentioned 
are based on or corroborated by the Arabic. I 
ought to add, that in the Text and Critical Notes 
generally I have made a freer use than before of 
the Arabic version (concerning which see p. 4). 
But it must be remembered that only detached 
passages, literally rendered into Latin in Professor 
Margoliouth’s Analecta Orientalia (D. Nutt, 1887), 
are as yet accessible to those like myself who are 
not Arabic scholars; and that even if the whole 
were before us in a literal translation, it could not 
safely be used by any one unfamiliar with Syriac 
and Arabic, save with the utmost caution and 
subject to the advice of experts. Of the precise 
value of this version for the criticism of the 
text, no final estimate can yet be made. But it 
seems clear that in several passages it carries us 
back to a Greek original earlier than any of our 
existing MSS. Two striking instances may here 
be noted :— 

(1) i. 6-7. 1447 a 29 ff, where the Arabic 
confirms Ueberweg’s excision of éroouwa and the 
insertion of dveévupos before tuyydvovca, accord- 
ing to the brilliant conjecture of Bernays (see 
Margoliouth, Analecta Orientalia, p. 47). 
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(2) xxi. 1. 1457 a 41 (=a 35 Bekk.), where for 
peyatsworav of the MSS. Diels has, by the aid of 
the Arabic, restored the word Maccamewrar, and 
added a most ingenious and convincing explana- 
tion of ‘EppoxaixofavOos (see Crit. Notes). This 
emendation is introduced for the first time into 
the present edition. Professor Margoliouth tells 
me that Diels’ restoration of érev&dyevos in this 
passage is confirmed by the fact that the same 
word is employed in the Arabic of Aristotle's 
Rhetoric to render et-yeo@ar. 

Another result of great importance has been 
established. In some fifty instances where the 
Arabic points to a Greek original diverging from 
the text of A®*, it confirms the reading found in 
one or other of the ‘apographa,’ or conjectures 
made either at the time of the Renaissance, or in 
a more recent period. It would be too long to 
enumerate the passages here; they will be found 
noted as they occur. In most of these examples 
the reading attested by the Arabic commands our 
undoubting assent. It is, therefore, no longer 
possible to concede to A° the unique authority 
claimed for it by Vahlen. 

I have consulted by the side of Professor 
Margoliouth’s book various criticisms of it, e.g. by 
Susemihl in Berl. Phil. Wochenschr. 1891, p. 1546, 
and by Diels in Sttzungsber. der Berl. Akad. 
1888, p. 49. But I have also enjoyed the special 
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benefit of private communication with Professor 
Margoliouth himself upon a number of difficulties 
not dealt with in his Analecta Orrentalia. He has 
most generously put his learning at my disposal, 
and furnished me, where it was possible to do so, 
with a literal translation. In some instances the 
Arabic is itself obscure, and throws no light on 
the difficulty; frequently, however, I have been 
enabled to indicate in the notes whether the exist- 
ing text is supported by the Arabic or not. 

In the following passages I have in this edition 
adopted emendations which are suggested or con- 
firmed by the Arabic, but which did not find a 
place in the first edition :— 


ii, 3. 1448 a 15, dowep ot rots 

vi. 7. 1450 a 18 (=a 17 Bekk.), <6 &¢ Bios>, omitting 
kat evdaipovias Kat 4 evdatpovia of the MSS. 

xi. 6. 1452 b 10, [rotrov S& . . . efprar] 

xvill. 6. 1456 a 26 (=a 24 Bekk.), <xai> eixds 

xx. 5. 1456 b 39 (=b 36 Bekk.), <ovn> dvev 

xxi. 1. 1457 a 38, [xat dojpov]. The literal trans- 
lation of the Arabic is ‘and of this some is 
compounded of significant and insignificant, 
only not in so far as it is significant in the 
noun’ 

xxl. 1. 1457 a 41 (=a 36 Bekk. » Maovadwrav (see 
above, p. xv.) 

xxv. 17. 1461 b 14, <xat iows ddivarov> 


I hesitate to add to this list of corroborated 
conjectures that of Dacier, now admitted into the 
text of xxi. 1. 1459 a 24 (=a 21 Bekk.), nad yy 
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opotas ioropiats tas ouvOéces, for Kat pt) opotas 
iatopias ras cuvnbes of the MSS. (In defence of 
the correction see note, p. 165 of Aristotle's 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art.) The Arabic, as 
I learn from Professor Margoliouth, is literally 
‘and in so far as he does not introduce (or, there 
do not enter) into these compositions stories which 
resemble.’ This version appears to deviate both 
from our text and from Dacier’s conjecture. There 
is nothing here to correspond to ocvrjGes of the 
MSS. ; on the other hand, though cuvOécevs may in 
some form have appeared in the Greek original, 
it is not easy to reconstruct the text which the 
translation implies. Another conjecture, com- 
municated privately to me by Mr. T. M‘Vey, well 
deserves mention. It involves the simpler change 
of opotas to otas. The sense then is, ‘and must 
not be like the ordinary histories’; the demonstr. 
rovovtous being sunk in oias, and, by attraction, ola 
isropiat ai avvnPes becoming olas ioropias ras cuvibers. 

I subjoin a few other notes derived from corres- 
pondence with Professor Margoliouth :— 

(a) Passages where the Arabic confirms the 
reading of the MSS. as against proposed emenda- 
tion :— 

iv. 14. 1449 a 27, éxBaivovres tTHs AexTUKHRS dppovias : 
Arabic, ‘when we depart from dialectic com- 
position.’ (The meaning, however, is obviously 


misunderstood. ) 
vi. 18. 1450 b 14 (=b 12 Bekk.), rav pév Adyov: 
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Arabic, ‘of the speech.’ The pév is not repre- 
sented, but, owing to the Syriac form of that 
particle being identical with the Syriac for the 
preposition ‘ of,’ it was likely to be omitted here 
by the translator or copyist. 

xviii. 1. 1455 b 28 (=b 25 Bekk.). The Arabic 
agrees with the MSS. as to the position of 
mwoAXdxis, ‘a8 for things which are from without 
and certain things from within sometimes.’ 

xvill. 5. 1456 a 21 (=a 19 Bekk.), nai év rots drdois 
wpaypaot: Arabic, ‘and in the simple matters.’ 

xix. 2. 1456 a 41 (=a 38 Bekk.), ra wd@y srapa- 
oxevafery: Arabic, ‘to prepare the sufferings.’ 


More doubtful is xvii. 2. 1455 a 33 (=a 30 Bekk.), 
amd tis avtis dicews: Arabic, ‘in one and the 
same nature. The Arabic mode of translation is 
not decisive as between the MSS. reading and the 
conjecture da’ abrijs tijs icews, but rather favours 
the former. 

(6b) Passages where the conjectural omission of . 
words is apparently supported by the Arabic :— 


ix. 9. 1451 b 34 (=b 31 Bekk.), ofa dv ecixds yevéer Oar 
kat Suvara yeverOar: Arabic, ‘there is nothing to 
prevent the condition of some things being there- 
in like those which are supposed to be.’ But we 
can hardly say with certainty which of the two 
phrases the Arabic represents. 

xvi. 4. 1454 b 34 (=b 31 Bekk.), ofov Opéorns év ry 
"Iguyeveig. dveyviipwrev ért Opéorns: Arabic, ‘as in 
that which is called Iphigeneia, and that is where- 
by Iphigeneia argued that it was Orestes.’ This 
seems to point to the omission of the first 


*Opéorns. 
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In neither of these passages, however, have I 
altered the MSS. reading. 

(c) Passages on which the Arabic throws no 
light :— 

i. 9. 1447 b 22. The only point of interest that 
emerges is that in the Arabic rendering (‘of all 
the metres we ought to call him poet’) there is 
no trace of xai, which is found alike in A° and 
the ‘apographa.’ 

x. 3. 1452 a 22 (=a 20 Bekk.). The words yiyverOa 
tavra are simply omitted in the Arabic. 

xxv. 18. 1461 b 20 (=b 17 Bekk.), dore kai avridv 
MSS. The line containing these words is not 
represented in the Arabic. 

xxv. 19. 1461 b 22 (=b 19 Bekk.), drav py dvdyxns 
ovons pndev ... The words in the Arabic are 
partly obliterated, partly corrupt. 


In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge my 
obligations to friends, such as Mr. B. Bosanquet 
(whose History of Aesthetic ought to be in the hands 
of all students of the subject), Dr. A. W. Verrall, 
Mr. W. J. Courthope, Mr. A. O. Prickard, and Rev. 
W. Lock, who have written me notes on particular 
points, and to many reviewers by whose criticism | 
have profited. In a special sense I am indebted to 
Professor Susemihl for his review of my first edition 
in the Berl. Phil. Wochenschr., 28th September 
1895, as well as for the instruction derived from his 
numerous articles on the Poetics, extending over 
many years in Bursian’s Jahresbericht and else- 
where. Among other reviewers to whom I feel 
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grateful, I would mention Mr. Herbert Richards 
in the Classical Review, May 1895; Mr. R. P. 
Hardie in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15; and the authors 
of the unsigned articles in the Saturday Review, 
2nd March 1895, and the Oxford Magazine, 12th 
June 1895. 

To Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s Reader I would once 
again express no merely formal thanks. 


EDINBURGH, November 1897. 
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ARISTOTLE'S POETICS 
ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS 


. ‘Imitation’ (ulunois) the common principle of the Arts of Poetry, 


Music, Dancing, Painting, and Sculpture. These Arts dis- 
tinguished according to the Medium or material Vehicle, the 
Objects, and the Manner of Imitation. The Medium of 
Imitation is Rhythm, Language, and ‘Harmony’ (or Melody), 
taken singly or combined. 


The Objects of Imitation. 

Higher or lower types are represented in all the Imitative 
Arts. In Poetry this is the basis of the distinction between 
Tragedy and Comedy. 

The Manner of Imitation. 

Poetry may be in form either dramatic narrative, pure 
narrative (including lyric poetry), or pure drama. A 
digression follows on the name and original home of the 
Drama. 


The Origin and Development of Poetry. 

Psychologically, Poetry may be traced to two causes, the 
instinct of Imitation, and the instinct of Harmony and 
Rhythm. 

Historically viewed, Poetry diverged early in two directions: 
traces of this twofold tendency are found in the Homeric poems: 
Tragedy and Comedy exhibit the distinction in a developed 
form. 

The successive steps in the history of Tragedy are enumer- 
ated. 


Definition of the Ludicrous (7d yeAovov), and a brief sketch of the 
rise of Comedy. Points of comparison between Epic Poetry 
and Tragedy. (The chapter is fragmentary. ) 

B 


VI. 


VII. 


VII. 


IX. 


XII. 


XIII, 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 


Definition of Tragedy. Six elements in Tragedy: three external, 
—namely, Scenic Presentment (4 rijs Syews xébomos or bys), 
Lyrical Song (sedorodla), Diction (Aég&s); three internal, — 
namely, Plot (4i@0s), Character (40s), and Thought (ddvac), 
Plot, or the representation of the action, is of primary import- 
ance ; Character and Thought come next in order. 


The Plot must be a Whole, complete in itself, and of adequate 
magnitude. 


The Plot must be a Unity. Unity of Plot consists not in Unity 
of Hero, but in Unity of Action. 
The parts must be organically connected. 


(Plot continued.) Dramatic Unity can be attained only by the 
observance of Poetic as distinct from Historic Truth; for 
Poetry is an expression of the Universal, History of the Par- 
ticular. The rule of probable or necessary sequence as applied 
to the incidents. Certain plots condemned for want of Unity. 

The best Tragic effects depend on the combination of the 
Inevitable and the Unexpected. 


. (Plot continued.) Definitions of Simple (drAot) and Complex 


(werdeypévar) Plots. 


. (Plot continued.) Sudden Reversal or Recoil of the Action (rep:- 


wérea), Recognition (dvayrdpirs), and Tragic or disastrous 
Incident (#d0o0s) defined and explained. 


The ‘quantitative parts’ (udon xara 7d woody) of Tragedy de- 
fined :—Prologue, Episode, etc. (Probably an interpolation.) 


(Plot continued.) What constitutes Tragic Action. The 
change of fortune and the character of the hero as requisite 
to an ideal Tragedy. The unhappy ending more truly tragic 
than the ‘poetic justice’ which is in favour with a popular 
audience, and belongs rather to Comedy. 


(Plot continued.) The tragic emotions of pity and fear should 
spring out of the Plot itself. To produce them by Scenery or 
Spectacular effect is entirely against the spirit of Tragedy. 
Examples of Tragic Incidents designed to heighten the 
emotional effect. 


The element of Character (as the manifestation of moral purpose) 
in Tragedy. Requisites of ethical portraiture. The rule of 
necessity or probability applicable to Character as to Plot. 
The ‘ Deus ex Machina’ (a passage out of place here). How 
Character is idealised. 


(Plot continued.) Recognition: its various kinds, with examples. 


ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS — § 


XVII. Practical rules for the Tragic Poet : 

(1) To place the scene before his eyes, and to act the 
parts himself in order to enter into vivid sympathy with the 
dramatis personae. 

(2) To sketch the bare outline of the action before proceed- 
ing to fill in the episodes, 

The Episodes of Tragedy are here incidentally contrasted 
with those of Epic Poetry. 


XVIII. Further rules for the Tragic Poet : 

(1) To be careful about the Complication (déors) and Deé- 
nouement (Adots) of the Plot ; especially the Dénouwement. 

(2) To unite, if possible, varied forms of poetic excellence. 

(3) Not to overcharge a Tragedy with details appropriate 
to Epic Poetry. 

(4) Tomake the Choral Odes—like the Dialogue—an organic 
part of the whole. 


XIX. Thought (ddvoa), or the Intellectual element, and Diction in 
Tragedy. 

Thought may be expressed either by the dramatic speeches 
—composed according to the rules of Rhetoric—or through the 
dramatic incidents, which speak for themselves. 

Diction falls largely within the domain of the Art of De- 
clamation, rather than of Poetry. 


XX. Diction, or Language in general. An analysis of the parts of 
speech, and other grammatical details. (Probably interpolated. 


XXI. Poetic Diction. The words and modes of speech admissible 
in Poetry: including Metaphor, in particular. 
A passage—probably interpolated—on the Gender of Nouns. 

XXII. (Poetic Diction continued.) How Poetry combines elevation of 
language with perspicuity. 

XXIII. Epic Poetry. It agrees with Tragedy in Unity of Action: herein 
contrasted with History. 

XXIV. (Epic Poetry continued.) Further points of agreement with 
Tragedy. The points of difference are enumerated and illus- 
trated,—namely, (1) the length of the poem ; (2) the metre ; 
(3) the art of imparting a plausible air to incredible fiction. 


XXV. Critical Objections brought against Poetry, and the principles on 
which they are to be answered. In particular, an elucidation 
of the meaning of Poetic Truth, and its difference from common 
reality. 

XXVI. A general estimate of the comparative worth of Epic Poetry and 
Tragedy. The alleged defects of Tragedy are not essential to it. 
Its positive merits entitle it to the higher rank of the two. 
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ABBREVIATIONS IN THE CRITICAL NOTES 


Ac = 


Apogr. = 
Arabs = 


t4 


Ald. = 


Vahlen = 


Vahlen coni. = 


the Parisian manuscript (1741) of the 11th 
century: generally, but perhaps too con- 
fidently, supposed to be the archetype from 
which all other extant MSS. directly or in- 
directly are derived. 


one or more of the MSS. other than A‘. 


the Arabic version of the Poetics (Paris 882 A), 
of the middle of the 10th century, a version 
independent of our extant MSS. It is not 
directly taken from the Greek, but is a trans- 
lation of a Syriac version of the Poetics by an 
unknown author, now lost. (The quotations 
in the critical notes are from the literal Latin 
translation of the Arabic, as given in Mar- 
goliouth’s Analecta Ortentalia.) 

the Greek manuscript, far older than A° and no 
longer extant, which was used by the Syriac 
translator, (This symbol already employed 
by Susemihl] I have taken for the sake of 
brevity.) It must be remembered, therefore, 
that the readings ascribed to 2 are those which 
we infer to have existed in the Greek exemplar, 
from which the Syriac translation was made. 

the Aldine edition of Rhetores Graeci, published 
in 1508. 


Vahlen’s text of the Poetics Ed. 3. 


a conjecture of Vahlen, not admitted by him into 
the text. 


words with manuscript authority (including A°), 
which should be deleted from the text. 


a conjectural supplement to the text. 
a lacuna in the text. 


words which are corrupt and have not been satis- 
factorily restored. 


APIXZTOTEAOTS 
IIEPI ITOIHTIKH®? 


APIZTOTEAOT?S EPI WOLHTIKH2 


I Ilept rrountixns avris re nal trav eddy avris, hy twa 
METS Sivapuv Exaorov exer, xal mas Se? cuvicracBas Tovs wvOous 
10 et pédANer Karas Skew 1 oinots, ére 88 ex tocwy Kar 
Totwy éort poplwy, opoiws S¢ xa wept trav dAXwv boa THs 
auris dots peOadou, réyopev apEdpevor Kara pio Tpo- 

Toy a7o Tay mpwetav. érrotrovla &) Kal 4 Tis tTpaywdias 2 
molnats ere 5¢ xoppdia xal 4 SsOvpapRorrontixy Kat ris 
15 avAntinnys % wrelorn Kal KOaptotiKns Taga, TUyydvouvaty 

ovoas piynoes TO cvvONOY, Stapépovar Se GAAHAOY Tpiciv, 3 
, 1 yap T@ ev Erépors ppeioOas if) TH Erepa TH ETE- 

pes kab 2 Tov abroy TpoTroY. WoTrEep yap Kal yp@pace 4 

~ kal oxjpact Tora prpoiyral tives amrendfovtes (ot pev 


20 dua TéExvTS ot dé dia cvrvnGeias), rapes 82 Bid THS pwvis, 
od Kay Tais elpnuévass Téyvais Gmacat péy TrovovyTae 
Thy plunow év puOue Kal NOym Kal appovia, tovTos & 


h xapls f pepeypévors> olov dppovia pev nal pubu@ ypo- 


1447 a9. éxacrov apogr.: tkaoro N A°. 12. Aéywuev apogr.: Aé-youer 
A°: habuit iam = var. lect., ‘et dicamus et dicimus’ Arabs. 17. re 
év Forchhammer: ‘imitatur rebus diversis’ Arabs: rau yévec AS. 20. 


guwvfs: ‘per sonos’ Arabs: ¢icews Maggi: dc’ atrfjs rijs pioews Spengel. 
21. xal é&y apogr.: cat A°: «ay Ald. 


ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 


a- 


I I propose to treat of Poetry in itself and of its various 
4478 kinds, noting the essential quality of each; to inquire 
into the structure of the plot as requisite to a good poem ; 
into the number and nature of the parts of which a 
poem is composed; and similarly into whatever else falls 
within the same inquiry. Following, then, the order of 
nature, let us begin with the principles which come 
first. 

Epic poetry and Tragedy, Comedy also and dithyrambic 2 
poetry, and the music of the flute and of the lyre in 
most of their forms, are all in their general conception 
modes of imitation. They differ, however, from one 3 
another in three respects,—the medium, the objects, the 
manner or mode of imitation, being in each case 
distinct. 

For as there are persons who, by conscious art or 4 
mere habit, imitate and represent various objects through 
the medium of colour and form, or again by the voice ; 
so in the arts above mentioned, taken as a whole, the 
imitation is produced by rhythm, language, or ‘ harmony, 
either singly or combined. 


8 I. 4—9. 1447 8 24—1447 b 22 


pevar povoy ¥ Te avAntiny cat % xOaprorixy Kav et Twes 
25 €repas TUyydpovew ovcat ToLadTat THY Suva, oloy 7 THY 
cupiyyov, abr@ 88 to pvOu@ [pipotvras] ywpls appovias 5 
} TOV opynoTar, Kal yap obra Sia TaY oxXnpaTiLopévov 
pvOpav pupodvrar cal 40n Kal wdOn nal mpdkes: 4 Se 6 
[évrorrovia] povoy rots Noryous Yudois 7} Tos pwéTpots Kal ToOv- 
147 ToUs elte puyvios per GAXHAwY ELD’ Evi Tie yévEL Ypwpevy 
TOY péTpwY, <dvavULOS> TUyydvovca péxpl TOU viv: 7 
10 ovdev yap dy eyoupev dvopdoas Kowvov Tos Lappovos Kab 
Elevdpyou pipous cal rovs Lwxparixods dovyous, ode ef 
rus Sid Tpipetpav 4 edeyelov TOV GANwv TLVaY TOV ToOLOv- 
T@V TOLOLTO THY pinot: WHY ot avOpwrrol ye cuVaTrTOVTES 
T@ perpy TO Toveiy éXeryerorrotovs, Tovs Se érrotrovovs ovopd- 
15 Sovow, ovy Os Kata THY plunow TroinTas GANA KoW} Kata 
TO méTpov 1pocayopevovtes. Kal yap dv iatpixov h puovKov 8 
Te did Tov pétpov exhépwoty, obra xanely ciaBacww: ovdey 
5¢ xowvoy dary ‘Ounp@ cal Eprredoxret wey ro péerpov? 510 
Tov pev troimnrny Slxatov Kadelv, Tov 5é puatodoyoy padrov 
20) Wounthv* opolws Se xdv el rus Atravta Ta pétpa pryviwy 9 
movoiTo THY pipnow Kabatrep Xaipnuwv éerroince Kévrav- 
pov puerny parrwdiay é& amrdvrev tay pétpav, kal TodTrov 


25. ruyxdvovew apogr.: ryyxdyworw A. rowabras add. apogr.: habuit 
codex 2, unde Syrus-Arabs ‘aliae artes similes vi.’ 26. ry air@ 
dé = male (Margoliouth). pupotyrac del. Spengel, quod confirmat 
/ Arabs. 27. % apogr.: ‘ars instrumenti saltationis’ Arabs: of A°: 
ol <xapiéorepx> Gomperz: of <xapiévres> Zeller. Spxnorpav = 
male (Margoliouth). 29. érorola seclus. Ueberweg, om. iam 2. 
yrrots } rots pérpos: A rots yrdots wérpos coni. Vahlen. 1447 b 9. 
dywvupos add. Bernays, confirmante Arabe ‘quae sine nomine est adhuc.’ 
15. xard rhy apogr.: rhvy card A°. 16. gvoixdy Heinsius: ‘re 
physica’ Arabs. ‘Idem praestat Averroes’ (Margoliouth): sovocxdy 
codd. 22. wuxrhvy om. Z: puxrhy payydlay delere voluit Tyrwhitt. 
kal roGrovy apogr.: xat A°, Vahlen: xat om. 2: xalrot Rassow, Gomperz. 
Loci difficultatem transpositione verborum tollere vult Susemihl ; 20-22 
duolws dé... . r&v pérpwy post 12 rootrwy collocat, commate ad rovovrwy 
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Thus in the music of the flute and the lyre, ‘harmony’ 
and rhythm alone are employed; also in other arts, such 
as that of the shepherd’s pipe, which are essentially 
similar to these. In dancing, rhythm alone is used 5 
without ‘harmony’; for even dancing imitates character, 
emotion, and action, by rhythmical movement. There 6 
is another art which imitates by means of language 
alone, and that either in prose or verse -— which 

1447b verse, again, may either combine different metres or 
consist of but one kind——but this has hitherto been 
without a name. | 

For there is no common term we could apply to7 
the mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus and the Socratic 
dialogues on the one hand; and, on the other, to 
poetic imitations in iambic, elegiac, or any similar 
metre. People do, indeed, add the word ‘maker’ or 
‘poet’ to the name of the metre, and speak of elegiac 
poets, or epic (that is, hexameter) poets, as if it were not 
the imitation that makes the poet, but the verse that 
entitles them all indiscriminately to the name. Even 8 
when a treatise on medicine or natural science is brought 
out in verse, the name of poet is by custom given to the 
author; and yet Homer and Empedocles have nothing in 
common but the metre, so that it would be right to 
call the one poet, the other physicist rather than poet. 
On the same principle, even if a writer in his poetic 9 
imitation were to combine all metres, as Chaeremon did 
in his Centaur, which is a medley composed of metres 


1448 


25 


II 


5 


10 I. o—II. 4. 1447 b 23—1448 a 15 


TounTHy WpowayopevTéov. epi pev ovy TovTav Siwpicbw 
ToUTOY Tov TpoTroy: eiat Sé Teves ab Tact ypavTas Tois eipn- 
pévots, Néyw Se olov puOup cal péret xal pérpy, daorrep 
H Te Tov SiOvpayPicay wolnots Kal) Tdv vopwv Kal 7 
Te tpaypdla Kal  Koppdla> Siadépovor Se ote ai pev 
dua waow ai 88 nara pépos. tavtas pev otv Aéyw Tas 
Stadopas tay teyvav, év ols rrocobvras THY plunow. 

érrel Sé pipodvrar of ppovpevos rpdtrovras, avdyKn Se 
TouTous 1) arovdalous 7 patnrous elvat (ra yap On oyedov 
del TovTous axodovbe? povors, kaxla yap Kat aperH Ta 7On 
Siadépovar waves), Hrot BeNrlovas } Kal” huas h yelpovas 
fh nal ToovTous, @omep ot ypahets: TloAdyvwros pev yap 
xpeirrous, Llavowy 8 yelpous, Avovictos 5¢ opolous elxater: 


10 


djrov Se Stu cal Thv NeyOercay Exdorn pipnoewy eer 2 


tavtas tas Svahopas Kat Ecrar érépa Te Erepa pipeiobar 


ToUTOV TOY TpOTrov. Kal yap év dpynoer Kal adrAnoe. Kal 3 


10 KiOapioes ore yevécOar TavTas Tas dvopotorntas: Kat [7d] 


15 


mept Tovs Adyous Sé Kal THY yYidoperpiav, oloy "Ounpos 
pev Bertious, Krcopay Sé opotous, “Hyjpav 8 6 @datos o 
Tas trappdlas Toinaas mpartos Kal Nixoydpns o tHv And- 
déa xeipous’ opolws 5é Kat rept tovs SiOupduBovs xat rept 
TOUS VOoMLOUS, WaTrEp OF TOUS KU¥xAwrras TipoOeos Kai Pido- 


posito, deleto 13 rowotro rhvy plunow et 22 Kal rowunrhy: sic efficitur ut 
verbis ducioddyor paddov 4 wownrhy mpocayopevréov concludatur locus: 
obx dn xat Ald., Bekker. 24. at Gryph.: al apogr.: of AS: 


‘homines qui’ Arabs. 26. diOvpduBwr apogr. 28. wagas apogr. 
ody apogr.: od A°. 29. ols Vettori: als AS. 1448 a 3. xaxig 
- . . Gperp apogr., 2: xakla . . . dperh A. 7. & Morel. 8. 
T® apogr.: 7d AS. 12, 6 ante ras add. apogr. 13. rpaywdlas ut 
videtur 2, ‘qui primus faciebat tragoediam’ Arabs. Aeidda Ac 


pr. man., fort. recte, ut in Iliadis parodia (Tyrrell: cf. Castelvetro). 15. 
dorep ol rods coni, Margoliouth: dozep ofrws Z ut videtur: dorep yas 
codd.: omep ’Apyads Castelvetro: ws Ilépcas Vettori: domep yap coni. 
Vahlen. 


4. 
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of all kinds, we should bring him too under the general 
term poet. So much then for these distinctions. 

There are, again, some arts which employ all the 10 
means above mentioned,—namely, rhythm, tune and 
metre. Such are dithyrambic and nomic poetry, and 
also Tragedy and Comedy; but between them the 
difference is, that in the first two cases these means 
are all employed in combination, in the latter, now one 
means is employed, now another. 

Such, then, are the differences of the arts with respect 
to the medium of imitation. 

II Since the objects of imitation are men in action, and 

these men must be either of a higher or a lower type 
(for moral character mainly answers to these divisions, 
goodness and badness being the distinguishing marks 
of moral differences), it follows that we must represent 
men either as better than in real life, or as worse, or 
as they are. It is the same in painting, Polygnotus 
depicted men as nobler than they are, Pauson as less 
noble, Dionysius drew them true to life. 

Now it is evident that each of the modes of imitation 2 
above mentioned will exhibit these differences, and be- 
come a distinct kind in imitating objects that are thus 
distinct. Such diversities may be found even in dancing, 3 
flute-playing, and lyre-playing. So again in language, 
whether prose or verse unaccompanied by music. Homer, 
for example, makes men better than they are; Cleophon 
as they are; Hegemon the Thasian, the inventor of 
parodies, and Nicochares, the author of the Deliad, worse 
than they are. The same thing holds good of dithyrambs 4 
and nomes; here too one may portray different types, as 


IIT 


12 I. 4—III. 3. 1448 a 16—37 


Eevos[, prpnoarto ay tis]: év ry avry 5é dvadopa Kai 1 
tpaypoia mpos Thy Koupdiay SidornKev, ) ev yap xeEl- 
pous 7 Se Bertiovs pspetoOar BovrA\cTat TaY viv. 

érs S€ rovtwy tpitn Svadopa ro ws Exacta TovTwY 


4 “a nA 
20 pipnoato ay Tis. Kal yap ey Tols avTois Kal Ta avTa 


pipetoOas tori ore pev atrayyédrovta (h erepov Te yuyvo- 
pevov, waomrep "Opnpos trovei, ) @S TOV aUTOY Kal pn peETA- 


Badorra), } wavras ws rpdtrovras Kal évepyobvras [Tous 


pipovpévous]. év tprol 69 ravrais Siadopais 7 piunois 2 
3 e A > 93 ? @ @ 
25 €oTLV, Ws elTropey KaT apyds, év ols Te Kal & Kal ds. Bote 


Th pev 6 avtos dv etn pupntyns ‘Ounpw YopoxdrAs, prpovvras 
yap dupw orovdaious, 77 58 "Apsoropdver, rpdrrovras yap 


pipoovras Kal Spavras Guo. S0ev cal Spdpata Kanrei- 3 
cOai ties ata dacw, Sti ppodvtas Spa@vras. 84d Kat 


30 ayriTrovobyTaL THS TE Tpaywdias Kal THs Kwppdias ot Aw- 


3 


ri 


pects (TAS pev yap Kwpmdias ot Meyapels of te évtadOa 
as érl THS Tap avdtots Snuoxparias yevouévns, Kat oi éx 
Luxedlas, exelOev yap Hv “Eniyapyos 6 towmtys ToAN@ 
mporepos dv Xiwvidouv cal Mdyvntos, xal ths tpaypdias 
éviot Tov év IleXotrovyna@): Trovovpevor Ta Ovomata onpetov" 
avuTol pev yap Kopas Tas tepioiKidas Kadeiy hacw, ’AOn- 
vaious dé Sypous, os Kwu@dods ovK aid Tod Kwpdte re- 


16. [uphoaro dy rs] secl. coni. Vahlen. vy abry 52 Vettori: ‘in 
eadem discrepantia’ Arabs: ratry dé ry M. Casaubon: atry dé rp codd. 
18. rév viv om. ut videtur 2. 21. dré pev . . . yryvduevov: <> 


éré pev dwayyéd\dovra <éré 8’> Erepdy re yeyvduevoy Bywater secutus 
Gumposch, recte, ut opinor. Eodem fere pervenit Arabem secutus 
Margoliouth. vt seclus, Zeller, Spengel. 23. wdvras fort. 
secludendum (Bywater): mwdvra I. Casaubon. TOUS plpoupévous 
seclusi: olim seclus. Vahlen: tuetur 2. 25, Pro xai & xal ds, 
dvayxalws 2% (Margoliouth): xat 4 add. apogr. 35. <8&'> Enos 
Bywater. 36. advrot et ’A@nvatous Spengel (cf. 1460 b 38): ’A@nvalous 
iam editio Oxoniensis 1760: odra et dOnvatoc codd.: "A@nvatoe tuentur 
Wilamowitz, Gomperz. 
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Timotheus and Philoxenus differed in representing the 
Cyclopes. The same distinction marks off Tragedy from 
Comedy ; for Comedy aims at representing men as worse, 
Tragedy as better than in actual life. 

III = There is still a third difference—the manner in which 
each of these objects may be imitated. For the medium 
being the same, and the objects the same, the poet may 
imitate by narration—in which case he can either take 
‘another personality as Homer does, or speak in his own 
person, unchanged—or he may present all his characters 
as living and moving before us. 

These, then, as we said at the beginning, are the 2 
three differences which distinguish artistic imitation— 
the medium, the objects, and the manner. So that from 
one point of view, Sophocles is an imitator of the same 
kind as Homer—for both imitate higher types of 
character ; from another point of view, of the same kind 
as Aristophanes—for both imitate persons acting and 
doing. Hence, some say, the name of ‘drama’ is given 3 
to such poems, as representing action. For the same 
reason the Dorians claim the invention both of Tragedy 
and Comedy. The claim to Comedy is put forward by 
the Megarians,—not only by those of Greece proper, who 
allege that it originated under their democracy, but also by 
the Megarians of Sicily, for the poet Epicharmus, who is 
much earlier than Chionides and Magnes, belonged to that 
country. Tragedy too is claimed by certain Dorians of 
the Peloponnese. In each case they appeal to the 
evidence of language. Villages, they say, are by them 
called «@mas, by the Athenians S701: and they assume 
that Comedians were so named not from xwpdleup, ‘ to 


14 TIT. 3—IV. 6. 1448 a 38—1448 b 23 


yOévras GNA TH KaTa KoOpas TAdVY atipalopuévous ex 
148b TOD Gorews, Kal TO Tovely avrol pev Spay, “AOnvaious Se 
TpaTrew Wpocayopevey. epi pev ovv trav sSvapopav 4 
Kat Toca Kab tives THs pupnoews eipjnoOw TadTa. 
IV = dolxacs 8¢ yevvficat pev SXws THY ToNTLKNY aiTias dvo 
5 Teves Kal adras duotxai. TO TE yap pipetcOar GYudvToY 2 
tots avOpwras éx waidwy éecti, xal tovTtm Svadépovar 
Tov GdAr\wov Coov Ste pupntinwotatoy dots kal tas pabn- 
ces toveitas Sid pupnoews Tas TpwTas, Kal TO yaipew 
TOS p4pnpact wavras. onpetov dé tovrov TO cuuBaivoy 3 
10 éml Tav épyov: & yap adTa AvITNpas opapev, TovTwY TAS 
eixovas TAS padiora nKpLBapéevas yaipopyev OewpodyTes, oloy 
Onpiwy re pophas TaV atipoTatwy Kal vexpav. aitcoy bé 4 
kat tovrou, Ste pavOdvew ov povoy Tois dirocopas Hdvrrov 
GANA Kal Trois GAXots opotws, GAN’ él Bpayd Kowwvodow 
15 avTov. Sua yap Todro yalpovor tas eixdvas opayres, Ste 5 
cupBaiver Jewpovvras pavOdvew Kal avAdoyllecOat Ti Exa- 
aroy, olov drt obros éxeivos, érel dav un TUN TpoEwpaKas, 
ovx 4 plunua rrovnoe Thy ndovyY AAA Sia THY atrep- 
yaolay } Thy xpovdy f Sia TovavTny TLva AdXnV aitiayv. 
20 Kata dia bn SvTos Hpiy Tod pipetoOar Kal THs appovias 6 
Kat tod pvOpov, Ta yap pétpa Ste popia Tay prOuav 
dare pavepoy, é& apyis wepunores Kal aita pddota Kata 
puxpov apodryovres éyévynoay Thy Troinow éx THY avToaye- 


1448 b 1. xal 7d rovely . . . wpocaryopedew om. Arabs. 4. Sd\ws om. 
Arabs. 5. airac apogr.: atral A°. 13. rovrov apogr.: confirmat 
Arabs: rodro A°: [kal rovrov] Zeller: xa’ [rodrov] Spengel: xal <Adyos> 
rovrou Bonitz. 18. o¥xy 7 Hermann, iam 3%, ut videtur: ov! codd. 
Ty Oovhy om. Arabs. 20. 6) coni. Vahlen (Beitr.): 6é codd. 
22. kal abrd: wpds abrd Ald., Bekker: els adra xat Gomperz: xal ara 
post wddiora traiciendum esse coni. Susemihl. 
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revel,’ but because they wandered from village to village 
(kata xwpmas), being excluded contemptuously from the 

148 city. They add also that the Dorian word for ‘doing’ 
is pay, and the Athenian, wpdarrecy. 

This may suffice as to the number and nature of the 4 
various modes of imitation. | 

IV. Poetry in general seems to have sprung from two 
causes, each of them lying deep in our nature. First, the 2 
instinct of imitation is implanted in man from childhood, 
one difference between him and other animals being that 
he is the most imitative of living creatures; and through 
imitation he learns his earliest lessons; and no less 
universal is the pleasure felt in things imitated. We 3 
have evidence of this in the facts of experience. 
Objects which in themselves we view with pain, we 
delight to contemplate when reproduced with minute 
fidelity: such as the forms of the most ignoble animals 
and of dead bodies. The cause of this again is, that to 4 
learn gives the liveliest pleasure, not only to philosophers 
but to men in general; whose capacity, however, of 
learning is more limited. Thus the reason why men 5 
enjoy seeing a likeness is, that in contemplating it they 
find themselves learning or inferring, and saying perhaps, 
‘Ah, that is he.” For if you happen not to have seen 
the original, the pleasure will be due not to the imitation 
as such, but to the execution, the colouring, or some such 
other cause. 

Imitation, then, is one instinct of our nature. Next, 6 
there is the instinct for ‘harmony’ and rhythm, metres 
being manifestly sections of rhythm. Persons, therefore, 
starting with this natural gift developed by degrees their 
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Suacudtev. SteordcOn Sé xara Ta oiKxeta HON  Troinats: 7 
25 0f pev yap cemvorepor Tas Karas éupovvTo mpakes Kal 
Tas TOV ToLOUTMY, of Se evTEALTTEpOL TAS THY Pav’AWY, TPa- 
Tov Ypoyous TrovobyTes, WaTEp ATEpar Duvovs Kad éyxapea. 
Tay pev ovv po ‘Opnpou ovdevds Exopev ettrety TovodTor 8 
moinua, eixds 8¢ elvas trodXovs, aro Se ‘Opnpou apEapévors 
30 éoriy, olov éxeivou 0 Mapyirns nal ta toradra. év ols Kat 
TO apporrov [iauBetov] 7AGe pérpov, S10 Kat iapBetov Kxa- 
Neiras viv, Ste dv r@ perp TovTe idpBilov adAAHAoOUS* Kal 9 
éyévovTo TOY TaNAav ot pev Howicar ot Se iduBwv troun- 
tai. worrep S¢ xal Ta orrovdaia pansora Toumrhs” Opmpos 
35 Hv, ovos yap ovy Ste ev GAN<a> [Gre] Kal pipunoes Spapa- 
Tikas éroincev, oUTws Kal Ta THS Kwoppdias cyYHpaTa 
mpatos vmrédekev, ov yoyov adAAd TO yedolov Spayaro- 
momjoas’ 0 yap Mapyitns dvddoyor exer, dotrep “Ids 
1498 xal 7 "Odvccea trpds Tas Tpay@dias, obTw@ Kal ovToS Trpds 
Tas Kwupdias. mapadavelons 8 ris tpaywdias Kai Kw- 10 - 
ppdias of ép éxatépay Thy roinow oppavres Kata TH 
otxeiay vow ot pev avTl ToV iduBov Koppdorro.ol éyé- 
5 vovrTo, ot 5é avtl Trav érav tpaypbdobiddcKxaro. Sia TO 
pelfova Kat évtiporepa Ta oynpara elvas tadta exelvov. 


TO pev ody éemioKoTety et ap Eyer On 4 Tpay@dia Tots 11 


27. drepo Spengel: érepo codd. 30. xal 7d dpuérrov [lauBetov] 
Gomperz: xal Ald.: xara A® 31. lauSetov seclus. Stahr. 35. 
Alterum 8r: seclus, Bonitz, quod confirm, Arabs. dpaparixas AS, Z: 
Spaparin@s apogr. 1449 a 7. ef dpa Eyer apogr.: mapéyea AS: dp’ 
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special aptitudes, till their rude improvisations gave birth 
to Poetry. 

Poetry now diverged in two directions, according to 7 
the individual character of the writers. The graver 
spirits imitated noble actions, and the actions of 
good men. The more trivial sort imitated the actions 
of meaner persons, at first composing satires, as 
the former did hymns to the gods and the praises of 
famous men. A poem of the satirical kind cannot 8 
indeed be put down to any author earlier than Homer; 
though many such writers probably there were. But 
from Homer onward, instances can be cited,—his own 
Margites, for example, and other similar compositions. 
The appropriate metre was also here introduced; hence 
the measure is still called the iambic or lampooning 
measure, being that in which people lampooned one 
another. Thus the older poets were distinguished as 9 
writers of heroic or of lampooning verse. 

As, in the serious style, Homer is preeminent among 
poets, standing alone not only in the excellence, but also 
in the dramatic form of his imitations, so he too first laid 
down the main lines of Comedy, by dramatising the 
ludicrous instead of writing personal satire. His Margites 

14498, bears the same relation to Comedy that the Iliad and 
Odyssey do to Tragedy. But when Tragedy and Comedy 10 
came to light, the two classes of poets still followed 
their natural bent: the lampooners became writers of 

_ Comedy, and the Epic poets were succeeded by 
Tragedians, since the drama was a larger and higher 
form of art. 


Whether Tragedy has as yet perfected its proper 11 
| Cc 
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elScouy ixavas 4} ov, abto te xa’ atro xplveras 7 [vat] 
cat pos Ta Béatpa, Gdros AOryos. ryevopévn <8'> oly am’ 12 
10 apyhs adrooxediacrixy, kal avTy Kal 7 Kwppdla, Kal 7 pév 
amo tay éapyovtwy tov SvOvpapBov, 4 5 aro tav Ta han- 
And & ere nal viv év TodNais tTaY Tordcwy Siapévet vo- 
pilopeva, Kata puxpoyv nvEnOn mpoayovrey Scov éylyveto 
gavepoy avrns, Kal moddas petaBorgas petaBaroioa 7 
15 tpaypdla éravearo, érel Eye thy abtis piow. Kal 7013 
Te Tov troxpirav wAHOs €E évos eis S00 mparos Alcyv- 
dos Hyaye xal ta Tod yopod HAdTTwce Kal Tov AoyoY 
Tpwraywvicrny Taperxevacey, Tpeis Se nal oxnvoypadiay 
Lopoxrjs. ere S& rd péyeOos x puxpov pvOwv Kad ré- 14 
20 Eews yedoias Sia tO éx catupixod peraBareiy oye arre- 
cepvuvOn. TO Te péTpoy ex TeTpapérpov iapBeiov éyévero: 
TO pev yap TpaToy TeTpapétpy eypavro Sia TO caTupiKny 
xal dépynotixwtépay elvar THY Tolnow, NéEews Se yevouévns 
avr) % pve TO oiKeloy pétpov evpe, pddoTa yap NEKTL- 
Kov Tov pétTpov TO layBeiov éoriv: onpetov dé rovrou: 
Twreiora yap iapBeia réyopev dv tH Siaréct@ TH pos 
adAnOUS, EEduerpa 58 dduyaxis Kad exBalvovres Tis NEK- 
TuKhs appovias. ére 8é érreccodlwy mANOn. Kal ta AN 15 
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8. xplveras 7 val. | eal A°: xplveras elva: kal apogr.: xpiva: xa Forch- 
hammer: xplyerac 4 [val.] xat Bursian: fort. leg. xplyerac elvar 4 xal. 
Habuit 2, ut videtur, aérw re xar’ abrd elvar xpetrrovy 7) wpds Odrepa (Mar- 
goliouth). 9. yevouévyn ody apogr.: -yevouévns ody A°: yevouévn 38’ 
ody Bekker. 10. adrocxediacrixh apogr., Bekker: avrocyediacrixijs 
AS. ll. padded apogr.: PaiiArexd AS: davdsxd vel daira Z. 12. 
Gcapéves apogr.: diauévew A°, 19. Aéfews: ‘orationes’ Arabs, i.e. 
Ad~ers Ds <t Aékcs Ex > AdEews Christ. Omissum vocab. collato Arabe id 
esse Margoliouth suspic. cuius vice Graeculi byrryopla usurpant. 27. 
étduerpa: rerpduerpa Winstanley. els Nexrixhy dppovlay Wecklein (cf. 
Rhet. iii. 8. 1408 b 82): codicum lect. tutatur Arabs. Hunc locum 25 
onuetov—28 adpuovlas suadente Usener seclus. Susemihl. 28. Post 
w70n punctum del. Gomperz. G\Aa ws apogr.: GAd\jws A®: 
&\Aa ofs Hermann. 
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types or not; and whether it is to be judged in itself, or 
in relation also to the audience,-—this raises another 
question. Be that as it may, Tragedy—as also Comedy 12 
—was at first mere improvisation. The one originated 
with the leaders of the dithyramb, the other with those 
of the phallic songs, which are still in use in many of 
our cities. Tragedy advanced by slow degrees; each 
new element that showed itself was in turn developed. 
Having passed through many changes, it found its natural 
form, and there it stopped. 

Aeschylus first introduced a second actor; he dimin- 13 
ished the importance of the Chorus, and assigned the 
leading part to the dialogue. Sophocles raised the number 
of actors to three, and added scene-painting. It was not 14 
till late that the short plot was discarded for one of 
greater compass, and the grotesque diction of the earlier 
satyric form for the stately manner of Tragedy. The 
iambic measure then replaced the trochaic tetrameter, 
which was originally employed when the poetry was of 
the satyric order, and had greater affinities with dancing. 
Once dialogue had come in, Nature herself discovered the 
appropriate measure. Jor the iambic is, of all measures, 
the most colloquial: we see it in the fact that con- 
versational speech runs into iambic form more frequently 
than into any other kind of verse ; rarely into hexameters, 
and only when we drop the colloquial intonation. The 
number of ‘ episodes’ or acts was also increased, and the 
other embellishments added, of which tradition tells. 
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os Exacta xoopnOnvas réyerar Ectw iyiy eipnpéva- 
30 Todd yap dy tows Epyov ein SieEvévar nal? Exaorov. 


V 9» 8€ xwopmdia éoriv dorep eltropev pipnows av- 
Aorépay pév, ov pévToL KaTa Tacav Kaxiay, GANA Tod 
aisxpod éoTt TO yedoioy popiov: TO yap yedoioy cot 
dpaprnud tt Kat aloyos avdbdvuvoy nai ov dOaptixoy, olov 

35 EvOS TO yeXoloy Tpocwroy aioxpoy TL Kal Sectpapypeévov 
dvev odvyns. at pev ody THS Tpaymdias petaBaces Kal 2 
50’ ay éyévovto ov reAjOacw, 7 Se Koppdia Sia To 7 

1449 orrovddlecOas €& dpyis EXabev’ Kal yap yopoyv Kappddv 
oye trote 0 dpywy Euwxev, adr’ eHedovtal Hoav. dn Se 
oNNpaTA Twa avTAs exotons of Aeyopevot aUTHS Tountat- 
pvnuovevovtar. tis 5€ mpoowmra arédwxev 4 mpondoyous 3 

5% wAnOn vroxpitrav cai bea tovadra, Hyvonta. Td dé 
pvOous rrocety ['Enrixvappos nal Popyss] ro pev &€ apyis 
ex Luxedrlas HAO, trav be’ AOjvnow Kpdrns rpdrtos hp£ev 
adépevos tis lauBucns idéas xaBorov troeiv Adyous Kal 
pvOous. 1 ev ody errorrola TH Tpaypdia péxypt pev Tod 4 

10 peta pétpou [peydrou] plpnots elvar orrovdaliwy nKondov- 
Onoev' tH 5é To pétpov dmdody exyew nal atrayyediay 
29. wept pév ofy rotrwy rocaira add. Ald. ante éorw. 32. ddA’ 
i tod aloxpod Friedreich: d\\a <xKard rd yedolov, > roi<8'> aloxpod 
Christ: ‘sed tantum res ridicula est de genere foedi quae est portio 
et ridicula’ Arabs (Margoliouth), i.e. dAAd pévow rd yedoidy dare roi 
aloxpod 8 pbpidv dort cal rd ‘yedotcoy Z (Susemihl), quod ex duabus 
lect. conflatum esse censet Susemihl (1) a\Ad pdpcoy pdvov 7d yedotdy dare 
rot aloxpov, (2) dAXAd rod aloxpot udbpiv errs xal 7d yeXoiov. 1449 b 3. 
ol Neyduevor: SAlyou pew of Castelvetro: dAlyo. pev [ol] Usener. 4, 
wpoddyous A°: wpédoyor Christ: Adéyous Hermann. 6. ’Extxappos kal 
@épyus seclus. Susemihl : <éxetOev yap forny> 'Emlxappos cal Pops post 
H\Ge Bywater, collato Themistio, Or. xxvii. p. 337 A, recte, ut opinor. 
9. péxpe pdvou pérpou pweyddou codd. : péxpe pev rod werd wérpov Thurot (cf. 
Arab.): péxpe pev rot pérpy <éy phxe> peyddw coni. Susemih]: péype 


pev rod pérpy Tyrwhitt: péype pdvov <rod did Adbyou éu>pérpov peyddou 
Ueberweg. 10. Pro peyddou codd., wera AGyou Ald. et, ut videtur, =. 
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These we need not here discuss; to enter into them in 15 
detail would, doubtless, be a large undertaking. 


V Comedy is, as we have said, an imitation of characters 
of a lower type,—not, however, in the full sense of the 
word bad, the Ludicrous being merely a subdivision of 
the ugly. It consists in some defect or ugliness which 
is not painful or destructive. To take an obvious 
example, the comic mask is ugly and distorted, but does 
not imply pain. 

The successive changes through which Tragedy passed, 2 
and the authors of these changes, are well known, whereas 
Comedy has had no history, because it was not at first 

149 treated seriously. It was late before the Archon granted 
a comic chorus to a poet; the performers were till then 
voluntary. Comedy had already taken definite shape 
when comic poets, distinctively so called, are heard of. 
Who introduced masks, or prologues, or increased the 3 
number of actors,—these and other similar details re- 
main unknown. 4s for the plot, it came originally from 
Sicily ; but of Athenian writers Crates was the first who, 
abandoning the ‘iambic’ or lampooning form, generalised 
his themes and plots. 

Epic poetry agrees with Tragedy in so far as it is an 4 
imitation in verse of characters of a higher type. They 
differ, in that Epic poetry admits but one kind of metre, 
and is narrative in form. They differ, again, in the 
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elvat, TaUTY Siadépovew:- ére 5¢ te pyKet, <érel> 7 pev 
ort padiora tmetparat td pilav teplodoy Alou elvar 4 
puxpov éEadrdXdrrew, 4 Se éroroila adopictos TH xporg, 
15 Kal TouT@ Siadéper: Kxalro. TO mp@Tov opolws ev Tais 
tpaywdiass totro érroiovy Kal év trois Ereow. pépn 8 5 
dort Ta pev ravtd, ra be idia Tis tpaypdlas.  Sc07ep 
Saris mept tpaywdlas olde omovdaias xal davarns, | 
olde xal mept érav; & pev yap érorola éyet, 
20 Umdpyet TH Tpaypdia, & bé airy, ov mdavtTa dy Ti 
érrotrotia. 

mept ovy ths év éFapérpous pupntixns Kat rept 
koppdlas torepov épodpev, mept dé tpaypdlas Néywpev 
dvanaBovtes avrijs éx Trav eipnuéver Tov yivopevov Gpoy 
25 7HS ovolas. ear otv Tpaypbla ulunots rpdfews ozrov- 2 
Salas xal rereias péyeBos exovons, ndvopévp Oy yopls 
ixdotp tv eiddv ev Tois popios, Spdytev xai od i 
amayyedias, 5: édéov nat PoBov mwepaivovea Thy TOY 
Tovovtwy Tabnpdtov KdBapow. déyw 88 jdvopévov pev 3 
30 Adyor Tov éyovta pvOmov Kal dppovlay nad péros, TO Se 
xapis tois elect TO Sud pétpwv Ga povoy tepalverbar 
kal wadw érepa dtd pérovs. rel Se mpdrrovtes Trovody- 4 
Tal THY pipnow, Mpatoy pev eE dvdrynns av ein Te wopiov 
Tpaywdlas o Tis dypews KOopos, elta perotratia Kal réEis, 
éy TovTos yap Trolodvray THY plunow. Réyw Se rACEW 


12, dtagépes Hermann, confirmat Arabs, <érel> } pév Gomperz: 
<q> % pev coni. Vahlen: 4 uév yap apogr. 15. dcagépovow Christ. 
16. rec et dwact var. lect. 2 (Diels), ‘in omnibus epesi’ Arabs. 
20. adrift A°: adrh apogr.: airy Reiz. 24, dvadaBdvres Bernays : 
dmodaBévres codd. 27. éxdorp Tyrwhitt: éxdorov codd. 29. 
radnudrwy corr. apogr., habuit iam 2: padnudrwy AS. 30. pédos : 
pérpov Vettori: xat pwédos seclus, Tyrwhitt. 31. pbvov: pdpa & 


(‘ partes’ Arabs). 
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length of the action: for Tragedy endeavours, as far as 
possible, to confine itself to a single revolution of the 
sun, or but slightly to exceed this limit; whereas the 
Epic action has no limits of time. This, then, is a 
second point of difference; though at first the same 
freedom was admitted in Tragedy as in Epic poetry. 

Of their constituent parts some are common to both, 5 
some peculiar to Tragedy. Whoever, therefore, knows 
what is good or bad Tragedy, knows also about Epic 
poetry: for all the elements of an Epic poem are found 
in Tragedy, but the elements of a Tragedy are not all 
found in the Epic poem. 

VI Of the poetry which imitates in hexameter verse, and 
of Comedy, we will speak hereafter. Let us now discuss 
Tragedy, resuming its formal definition, as resulting from 
what has been already said. 

. Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action that is 2 
serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude; in language 
embellished with each kind of artistic ornament, the 
several kinds being found in separate parts of the play ; 
in the form of action, not of narrative; through pity and 
fear effecting the proper purgation of these emotions. By 3 
‘language embellished, I mean language into which 
rhythm, ‘ harmony, and song enter. By ‘the several kinds 
in separate parts, I mean, that some parts are rendered 
through the medium of verse alone, others again with 
the aid of song. 

Now as tragic imitation implies persons acting, it 4 
necessarily follows, in the first place, that Scenic equip- 
ment will be a part of Tragedy. Next, Song and Diction, 
for these are the medium of imitation. By ‘Diction’ 
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pey abrny thy Trav pétpov cvvbeow, perotroiay Sé 6 


thy Sivauw pavepdy eyes waow. éred de mpdkews eo 5 
plpnots, wpdrretat 5 bro Twaov TpaTrovrar, ods avdyKn 
qotovs Twas elvat xatd te TO #005 Kal THv Sudvovay 
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5 6 pdOos 4 piunatss Neyo yap wdOov TovTOV THY aiVOEecwW 
Tav Tpaypatov, Ta 5é HOn, xa & rotovs tivas eival 
gapev tovs mpatrovtas, Sidvorav 5é, év Boos AéyovTeEs 
atrobetxviacly te 4% Kal arrodalvovras yvapnv. avaynn 7 
ovv Taons Tpaypoias pépn elvar EF, wal’ & Tod Tis 
10 €otly % tpay~dia: taira § éotl piOos cal On Kar 
NéEcs Kat Sidvova xa) dys kal pedotroia. ols pev 
yap pupovvrar, Svo0 pépn éoriv, ws 5&é prpodvrar, &, & 
5é pipobvrat, tpla, xal wapd taira ovdév. rovrous pev 8 
ovv <tdvres> as eitrely KéypnvTat Tois cider: Kal yap 
15 dypers Eyer way cal A005 Kal pdOov Kal réEw Kal péros 


kai Siavoray doavtas. péyiorov 8 TovTwr éorly 4 TaV Y 


36. wérpwyv: dvoudrwy Hermann, collato 1450 b 16. 37. waow Maggi: 
waicoay codd. 40. da dé Zeller. 6a yap rovrwy . . . wdvres in 
parenthesi Thurot. 1450 a 2. wéguxey d¢ apogr.: wépuxey A‘. 
airlas Christ: atria codd., 8. xal xara... mdvres nescio an post roids 
Twas transponere praestet (Christ). 4, 5) Eucken: dé codd. 5. 
tovrov : roUro Maggi: seclus. Christ (cf. Arab.). 6. xa0d AS: Kad’ a 
apogr. 9. xaGorola A°: xad’ & wrod apogr. 14. odk éXlyou abray 
ws elrety codd.: éAlyou atray <dwavres> ws elreiy Bywater: ovx drlyor 
atray <add wdvres> ws elrety Bursian: ovx édlyo. a’révy om. %, sed 
wavrws (? = wdvres) add. Z (vid. Margoliouth). Deleto igitur tanquam 
gloss. odx éAlyo adrdy, scripsi <mdyres> ws elety: cf. Rhet. i. 1. 1854 a 
12, édAlyor codd., ovdév ws elweiy A® in marg., ubi dAlyor glossema esse 
suspicor, veram lect. ovdév ws elretv. Viam monstravit Diels, qui tamen 
wdyres quoque omisso, rovrois nev ody ws elxety scripsit: ovK ddAlyo atray 
<@\N’ év riot wdvres> Gomperz: ovx éAXlyou abrivy <ddXa wdvTes Taot> 
Zeller: <advres év wicw a’rijs> Susemihl. - 15, way iure suspexeris. 
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I mean the mere metrical arrangement of the words: 
as for ‘Song,’ it is a term whose sense every one under- 
stands. 

Again, Tragedy is the imitation of an action; and an 5 
action implies personal agents, who necessarily possess 
certain distinctive qualities both of character and thought. 

14508 It is these that determine the qualities of actions them- 
selves; these—thought and character—are the two 
natural causes from which actions spring: on these 
causes, again, all success or failure depends. Hence, the 6 
Plot is the imitation of the action :—for by plot I here 
mean the arrangement of the incidents. By Character I 
mean that in virtue of which we ascribe certain qualities 
to the agents. Thought is required wherever a statement 
is proved, or, it may be, a general truth enunciated. 
Every Tragedy, therefore, must have six parts, which 7 
parts determine its quality—-namely, Plot, Character, 
Diction, Thought, Scenery, Song. Two of the parts con- 
stitute the medium of imitation, one the manner, and three 
the objects of imitation. And these complete the list. 
These elements have been employed, we may say, by 8 
the poets to a man; in fact, every play contains Scenic 
accessories as well as Character, Plot, Diction, Song, and 
Thought. 

But most important of all is the structure of the 9 
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incidents. For Tragedy is an imitation, not of men, but 
of an action and of life, and life consists in action, and 
its end is a mode of action, not a quality. Now 10 
character determines men’s qualities, but it is by their 
actions that they are happy or the reverse. - Dramatic 
action, therefore, is not with a view to the representation 
of character: character comes in as subsidiary to the 
action. Hence the incidents and the plot are the end of 
a tragedy; and the end is the chief thing of all. Again, 11 
without action there cannot be a tragedy; there may be 
without character. The tragedies of most of our modern 
poets fail in the rendering of character; and of poets in 
general this is often true. It is the same in painting; 
and here lies the difference between Zeuxis and Polygnotus. 
Polygnotus delineates character well: the style of Zeuxis 
is devoid of ethical quality. Again, if you string 12 
together a set of speeches expressive of character, and 
well finished in point of diction and thought, you will 
not produce the essential tragic effect nearly so well as 
with a play which, however deficient in these respects, 
yet has a plot and artistically constructed incidents. 
Besides which, the most powerful elements of emotional 13 
interest in Tragedy—Reversal or Recoil of the Action, and 
Recognition scenes—are parts of the plot. A further 14 
proof is, that novices in the art attain to finish of diction 
and precision of portraiture before they can construct the 
plot. It is the same with almost all the early poets. 

The Plot, then, is the first principle, and, as it were, 
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the soul of a tragedy: Character holds the second place. 

1450b A similar fact is seen in painting. The most beautiful 15 
colours, laid on confusedly, will not give as much pleasure 
as the chalk outline of a portrait. Thus Tragedy is the 
imitation of an action, and of the agents, mainly with a 
view to the action. 

Third in order is Thought,—that is, the faculty of 16 
saying what is possible and pertinent in given circum- 
stances. In the case of oratory, this is the function of 
the political art and of the art of rhetoric: and so indeed 
the older poets make their characters speak the language 
of civic life; the poets of our time, the language of the 
rhetoricians. Character is that which reveals moral 17 
purpose, showing what kind of things a man chooses or 
avoids. Speeches, therefore, which do not make this 
manifest, or in which the speaker does not choose or 
avoid anything whatever, are not expressive of character. 
Thought, on the other hand, is found where something is 
proved to be or not to be, or a general maxim is 
enunciated. 

Fourth among the elements enumerated comes 18 
Diction ; by which I mean, as has been already said, the 
expression of our meaning in words; and its essence is 
the same both in verse and prose. 

Of the remaining elements Song holds the chief place 19 
among the embellishments. 

Scenery has, indeed, an emotional attraction of its 
own, but, of all the parts, it is the least artistic, and 
connected least with the art of poetry. For the power 
of Tragedy, we may be sure, is felt even apart from 
representation and actors. Besides, the production of 
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spectacular effects depends more on the art of the stage 
machinist than on that of the poet. 

VII These principles being established, let us now discuss 
the proper structure of the Plot, since this is the first 
and most important part of Tragedy. 

Now, according to our definition, Tragedy is an 2 
imitation of an action that is complete, and whole, and 
of a certain magnitude; for there may be a whole that 
is wanting in magnitude. A whole is that which has 3 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. A beginning is that 
which does not itself follow anything by causal necessity, 
but after which something naturally is or comes to be. 
An end, on the contrary, is that which itself naturally 
follows some other thing, either by necessity, or as a rule, but 
has nothing following it. A middle is that which follows 
something as some other thing follows it. <A well 
constructed plot, therefore, must neither begin nor end 
at haphazard, but conform to these principles. 

Again, a beautiful object, whether it be a picture of 4 
a living organism or any whole composed of parts, must 
not only have an orderly arrangement of parts, but must 
also be of a certain magnitude; for beauty depends on 
magnitude and order. Hence an exceedingly small 
picture cannot be beautiful; for the view of it is con- 
fused, the object being seen in an almost imperceptible 
moment of time. Nor, again, can one of vast size be 

1451a beautiful; for as the eye cannot take it all in at once, 
the unity and sense of the whole is lost for the spectator ; 
as for instance if there were a picture a thousand miles 
long, As, therefore, in the case of animate bodies and 5 
pictures a certain magnitude is necessary, and a magni- 
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tude which may be easily embraced in one view; so in 
the plot, a certain length is necessary, and a length 
which can be easily embraced by the memory. The6é 
limit of length in relation to dramatic competition and 
sensuous presentment, is no part of artistic theory. For 
had it been the rule for a hundred tragedies to compete 
together, the performance would have been regulated by 
the water-clock,—as indeed is the practice in certain 
other contests. But the limit as fixed by the nature 
of the drama itself is this:—the greater the length, the 
more beautiful will the piece be, so far as beauty depends 
on size, provided that the whole be perspicuous, And 
to define the matter roughly, we may say that the 
proper magnitude is comprised within such limits, that 
the sequence of events, according to the law of probability 
or necessity, will admit of a change from bad fortune to 
good, or from good fortune to bad. 

VUI Unity of plot does not, as some persons think, consist 
in the unity of the hero. For infinitely various are the 
incidents in one man’s life, which cannot be reduced to 
unity; and so, too, there are many actions of one man 
out of which we cannot make one action. Hence the 2 
error, as it appears, of all poets who have composed a 
Heracleid, a Theseid, or other poems of the kind. They 
imagine that as Heracles was one man, the story of 
Heracles must also be a unity. But Homer, as in all 3 
else he is of surpassing merit, here too—whether from 
art or natural genius—seems to have happily discerned 
the truth. In composing the Odyssey he did not include 
all the adventures of Odysseus—such as his wound on 


Parnassus, or his feigned madness at the mustering of 
D 
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the host—incidents between which there was no necessary 
or probable connexion: but he made the Odyssey, and 
likewise the Iliad, to centre round an action, that in our 
sense of the word is one. As therefore, in the other 4 
imitative arts, the imitation 1s one, when the object imitated 
is one, so the plot, being an imitation of an action, must 
imitate one action and that a whole, the structural union 
of the parts being such that, if any one of them is 
displaced or removed, the whole will be disjointed and 
disturbed. For a thing whose presence or absence makes 
no visible difference, is not an organic part of the 

— - whole. 

IX It is, moreover, evident from what has been said, 
that it is not the function of the poet to relate what 
has happened, but what may happen,—what is possible 
according to the law of probability or necessity. The 2 

1451» poet and the historian differ not by writing in verse or 
in prose. The work of Herodotus might be put into 
verse, and it would still be a species of history, with 
metre no less than without it. The true difference is 
that one relates what has happened, the other what may 
happen. Poetry, therefore, is a more philosophical and 3 
a higher thing than history: for poetry tends to express 
the universal, history the particular. By the universal 4 
I mean how a person of given character will on occasion 
speak or act, according to the law of probability or 
necessity ; and it is this universality at which poetry 
aims in the names she attaches to the personages. The 
particular is—for example—what Alcibiades did or 
suffered. In Comedy this is already apparent: for here 5 
the poet first constructs the plot on the lines of prob- 
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ability, and then inserts characteristic names ;—unlike 
the lampooners who write about particular individuals. 
But tragedians still keep to real names, the reason being 6 
that what is possible is credible: what has not happened 
we do not at once feel sure to be possible: but what has 
happened is manifestly possible; otherwise it would not 
have happened. Still there are some tragedies in which 7 
there are only one or two well known names, the rest 
being fictitious. In others, none are well known,—as 
in Agathon’s Flower, where incidents and names alike 
are fictitious, and yet they give none the less pleasure. 
We must not, therefore, at all costs keep to the received 8 
legends, which are the usual subjects of Tragedy. Indeed, 
it would be absurd to attempt it; for even familiar sub- 
jects are familiar only to a few, and yet give pleasure 
to all. It clearly follows that the poet or ‘maker’ 9 
should be the maker of plots rather than of verses; 
since he is a poet because he imitates, and what he 
imitates are actions, And even if he chances to take 
an historical subject, he is none the less a poet; for 
there is no reason why some events that have actually 
happened should not conform to the law of the probable 
and possible, and in virtue of that quality in them he is 
their poet or maker. 


Of all plots and actions the epeisodic are the worst. 10 
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I call a plot ‘ epeisodic’ in which the episodes or acts suc- 
ceed one another without probable or necessary sequence. 
Bad poets compose such pieces by their own fault, good 
poets, to please the players; for, as they write show 
pieces for competition, they stretch the plot beyond its 

1452 a capacity, and are often forced to break the natural con- 
tinuity. 

But again, Tragedy is an imitation not only of all 
complete action, but of events terrible and pitiful. Such 
an effect is best produced when the events come on us 
by surprise; and the effect is heightened when, at the 
same time, they follow from one another. The tragic 12 
wonder will then be greater than if they happened of 
themselves or by accident ; for even coincidences are most 
striking when they have an air of design. We may © 
instance the statue of Mitys at Argos, which fell upon his 
murderer while he was a spectator at a festival, and killed 
him. Such events seem not to be due to mere chance. 
Plots, therefore, constructed on these principles are 
necessarily the best. 

X _— Plots are either Simple or Complex, for the actions 
in real life, of which the plots are an imitation, obviously 
show a similar distinction. An action which is one and 2 
continuous in the sense above defined, I call Simple, when 
the change of fortune takes place without Reversal (or 
Recoil) of the Action and without Recognition. 

A Complex action is one in which the change is 
accompanied by such Reversal, or by Recognition, or 
by both. These last should arise from the internal.3 
structure of the plot, so that what follows should be the 
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necessary or probable result of the preceding action. It 
makes all the difference whether any given event is a 
case of propter hoc or post hoc. 

XI = Reversal (or Recoil) is a change by which a train of 
action produces the opposite of the effect intended, subject 
always to our rule of probability or necessity. Thus in 
the Oedipus, the messenger comes to cheer Oedipus and 
free him from his alarms about his mother, but by reveal- 
ing who he is, he produces the opposite effect. Again in 
the Lynceus, Lynceus is being led away to his death, and 
Danaus goes with him, meaning to slay him; but the 
outcome of the action is, that Danaus is killed and 
Lynceus saved. 

Recognition, as the name indicates, is a change from 2 
ignorance to knowledge, producing love or hate between 
the persons destined by the poet for good or bad fortune. 
The best form of recognition is coincident with a Reversal 
(or Recoil), as in the Oedipus. There are indeed other forms. 3 
Even inanimate things of the most trivial kind may some- 
times be objects of recognition. Again, we may recognise 
or discover whether a person has done a thing or not. But 
the recognition which is most intimately connected with 
the plot and action is, as we have said, the recognition of 
persons. This recognition, combined with Reversal, will 4 

1452 » produce either pity or feay; and actions producing these 
effects are those which, by our definition, Tragedy repre- 
sents. Moreover, it is upon such issues that fortune or 
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misfortune will turn. Recognition, then, being between 5 
persons, it may happen that one person only is recognised 
by the other—when the latter is already known—or it 
may be necessary that the recognition should be on both 
sides. Thus Iphigenia is revealed to Orestes by the 
sending of the letter; but another act of recognition is 
required to make Orestes known to Iphigenia. 

Two parts, then, of the Plot—Reversal and Recogni- 6 
tion—turn upon surprises. A third part is the Tragic 
Incident. The Tragic Incident is a destructive or painful 
action, such as death on the stage, bodily agony, wounds 
and the like. 

XII [The parts of Tragedy, which must be treated as 
elements of the whole, have been already mentioned. 
We now come to the quantitative parts—the separate 
parts into which Tragedy is divided—namely, Prologue, 
Episode, Exodos, Choric song; this last being divided 
into Parodos and Stasimon. These are common to all 
plays: peculiar to some are the songs of actors from the 
stage and the Commoi. 

The Prologos is that entire part of a tragedy which 2 
precedes the Parodos of the Chorus. The Episode is 
that entire part of a tragedy which is between complete 
choric songs. The Exodos is that entire part of a tragedy 
which has no choric song after it. Of the Choric part 
the Parodos is the first undivided utterance of the 
Chorus: the Stasimon is a Choric ode without anapaests 
or trochees: the Commos is a joint lamentation of Chorus 
and actors. The parts of Tragedy which must be treated 3 
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as elements of the whole have been already mentioned. 
The quantitative parts—the separate parts into which it 
is divided—are here enumerated. | 


XITI As the sequel to what has already been said, we must 
proceed to consider what the poet should aim at, and 
what he should avoid, in constructing his plots; and by 
what means the specific effect of Tragedy will be produced. 

A perfect tragedy should, as we have seen, be arranged 2 
not on the simple but on the complex plan. It should, 
moreover, imitate actions which excite pity and fear, this 
being the distinctive mark of tragic imitation. It follows 
plainly, in the first place, that the change of fortune 
presented must not be the spectacle of a virtuous man 
brought from prosperity to adversity: for this moves 
neither pity nor fear; it merely shocks us. Nor, again, 
that of a bad man passing from adversity to prosperity : 
for nothing can be more alien to the spirit of Tragedy ; it 

1458 a possesses no single tragic quality; it neither satisfies 
the moral sense, nor calls forth pity or fear. Nor, 
again, should the downfall of the utter villain be ex- 
hibited. A plot of this kind would, doubtless, satisfy 
the moral sense, but it would inspire neither pity nor 
fear; for pity is aroused by unmerited misfortune, fear 
by the misfortune of a man like ourselves. Such an 
event, therefore, will be neither pitiful nor terrible. 
There remains, then, the character between these two 
extremes,—that of a man who is not eminently good and 
just, yet whose misfortune is brought about not by vice 
or depravity, but by some error or frailty. He must 
be one who is highly renowned and prosperous,—a 
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personage like Oedipus, Thyestes, or other illustrious 
men of such families. 

A well constructed plot should, therefore, be single 4 
in its issue, rather than double as some maintain. The 
change of fortune should be not from bad to good, but, 
reversely, from good to bad. It should come about as 
the result not of vice, but of some great error or frailty, 
in a character either such as we have described, or better 
rather than worse. The practice of the stage bears out 5 
our view. At first the poets recounted any legend that 
came in their way. Now, tragedies are founded on the 
story of a few houses,—on the fortunes of Alcmaeon, 
Oedipus, Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, Telephus, and those 
others who have done or suffered something terrible. A 
tragedy, then, to be perfect according to the rules of art 
should be of this construction. Hence they are in error 6 
who censure Euripides just because he follows this 
principle in his plays, many of which end unhappily. 
It is, as we have said, the right ending. The best proof 
is that on the stage and in dramatic competition, such 
plays, if they are well represented, are the most tragic 
in effect; and Euripides, faulty as he is in the general 
management of his subject, yet is felt to be the most 
tragic of the poets. | 

In the second rank comes the kind of tragedy which 7 
some place first. Like the Odyssey, it has a double 
thread of plot, and also an opposite catastrophe for the 
good and for the bad. It is accounted the best because 
of the weakness of the spectators ; for the poet is guided 
in what he writes by the wishes of his audience. The 8 
pleasure, however, thence derived is not the true tragic 
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pleasure. It is proper rather to Comedy, where those 
who, in the piece, are the deadliest enemies—like Orestes 
and Aegisthus—quit the stage as friends at the close, 
and no one slays or is slain. 

XIV ‘Fear and pity may be aroused by spectacular means ; 

1453» but they may also result from the inner structure of the 
piece, which is the better way, arid indicates a superior 
poet. For the plot ought to be so constructed that, even 
without the aid of the eye, he who hears the tale told 
will thrill with horror and melt to pity at what takes 
place. This is the impression we should receive from 
hearing the story of the Oedipus. But to produce this 2 
effect by the mere spectacle is a less artistic method, 
and dependent on extraneous aids. Those who employ 
spectacular means to create a sense not of the termble 
but of the monstrous, are strangers to the purpose of 
Tragedy ; for we must not demand of Tragedy any and 
every kind of pleasure, but only that which is proper 
to it. And since the pleasure which the poet should 3 
afford is that which comes from pity and fear through 
imitation, it is evident that this quality must be impressed 
upon the incidents. 

Let us then determine what are the circumstances 
which strike us as terrible or pitiful. 

Actions capable of this effect must happen between 4 
persons who are either friends or enemies or indifferent 
to one another. If an enemy kills an enemy, there is 
nothing to excite pity either in the act or the intention, 
—except so far as the suffering in itself is pitiful. So 
again with indifferent persons. But when the tragic 


incident occurs between those who are near or dear to 
E 
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one another—if, for example, a brother kills, or intends to 
kill, a brother, a son his father, a mother her son, a son 
his mother, or any other deed of the kind is done—these 
are the situations to be looked for by the poet. He may not 
indeed destroy the framework of the received legends—the 5 
fact, for instance, that Clytemnestra was slain by Orestes 
and Eriphyle by Alemaeon—but he ought to show invention 
of his own, and skilfully handle the traditional material. Let 
us explain more clearly what is meant by skilful handling. 
The action may be done consciously and with know- 6 
ledge of the persons, in the manner of the older poets. 
It is thus indeed that Euripides makes Medea slay her 
children. Or, again, the deed of horror may be done, 
but done in ignorance, and the tie of kinship or friend- 
ship be discovered afterwards. The Oedipus of Sophocles 
ig an example. Here, indeed, the incident is outside 
the drama proper; but cases occur where it falls within 
the action of the play: one may cite the Alcmaeon of 
Astydamas, or Telegonus in the Wounded Odysseus. 
Again, there is a third case, where some one is just 7 
about to do some irreparable deed through ignorance, 
' and makes the discovery before it is done. These are 
the only possible ways. For the deed must either be 
done or not done,—and that wittingly or unwittingly. © 
But of all these ways, to be about to act knowing the 
persons, and then not to act, is the worst. It is shocking 
without being tragic, for no disaster follows. It is, 
1454 therefore, never, or very rarely, found in poetry. One 
instance, however, is in the Antigone, where Haemon 
threatens to kill Creon. The next and better way is 8 
that the deed should be perpetrated. Still better, that 
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it should be perpetrated in ignorance, and the discovery 
made afterwards. There is then nothing to shock us, 
while the discovery produces a startling effect. The last 9 
case is the best, as when in the Cresphontes Merope is 
about to slay her son, but, recognising who he is, spares 
his life. So in the Iphigenia, the sister recognises the 
brother just in time. Again in the Helle, the son 
recognises the mother when on the point of giving her 
up. This, then, is why a few families only, as has been 
already observed, furnish the subjects of tragedy. It 
was not art, but happy chance, that led poets to look for 
such situations and so impress the tragic quality upon 
their plots. They are compelled, therefore, to have re- 
course to those houses whose history contains moving 
incidents like these. 
Enough has now been said concerning the structure 
of the incidents, and the proper constitution of the plot. 
XV _ In respect of Character there are four things to be 
aimed at. First, and most important, it must be good. 
Now any speech or action that manifests moral purpose 
of any kind will be expressive of character: the character 
will be good if the purpose is good. This rule is relative 
to each class. Even a woman may be good, and also a 
slave; though the woman may be said to be an inferior 
being, and the slave quite worthless. The second thing 2 
to aim at is propriety. There is a type of manly valour ; 
but for a woman to be valiant, or terrible, would be in- 
appropriate. Thirdly, character must be true to life: for 3 
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this is a distinct thing from goodness and propriety, as here 
described. The fourth point is consistency: for though 4 
the subject of the imitation, who suggested the type, 
be inconsistent, still he must be consistently inconsistent. 
As an example of character gratuitously bad, we have 5 
Menelaus in the Orestes: of character indecorous and 
inappropriate, the lament of Odysseus in the Scylla, and 
the speech of Melanippe: of inconsistency, the Iphigenia 
at Aulis,—for Iphigenia the suppliant in no way resembles 
her later self. 

As in the structure of the plot, so too in the por- 6 
traiture of character, the poet should always aim either 
at the necessary or the probable. Thus a person of a 
given character should speak or act in a given way, by 
the rule either of necessity or of probability; just as 
this event should follow that by necessary or probable 
sequence. It is therefore evident that the unravelling 7 
of the plot, no less than the complication, must arise out 

1454 Of the plot itself, it must not be brought about by the 
Deus ex Machina,—as in the Medea, or in the Return of 
the Greeks in the Iliad. The Deus ex Machina should 
be employed only for events external to the drama,— 
for antecedent or subsequent events, which lie beyond 


the range of human knowledge, and which require to be 
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reported or foretold ; for to the gods we ascribe the power 
of seeing all things. Within the action there must be 
nothing irrational. If the irrational cannot be excluded, 
it should be outside the scope of the tragedy. Such is 
the irrational element in the Oedipus of Sophocles. 

Again, since Tragedy is an imitation of persons who 8 
are above the common level, the example of good portrait- 
painters should be followed. They, while reproducing 
the distinctive form of the original, make a likeness 
which is true to life and yet more beautiful. So too 
the poet, in representing men who are irascible or 
indolent, or have other defects of character, should 
preserve the type and yet ennoble it. In this way 
Achilles is portrayed by Agathon and Homer. 

These are rules the poet should observe. Nor should 9 
he neglect those appeals to the senses, which, though not 
among the essentials, are the concomitants of poetry ; for 
here too there is much room for error. But of this enough 
has been said in the published treatises. 

XVI What Recognition is has been already explained. 
We will now enumerate its kinds. 

First, the least artistic form, which, from poverty of 
wit, is most commonly employed—recognition by signs. 
Of these some are congenital,—such as ‘the spear which 2 
the earth-born race bear on their bodies, or the stars 
introduced by Carcinus in his Thyestes. Others are 
acquired after birth; and of these some are bodily marks, 
as scars; some external tokens, as necklaces, or the little 
ark in the Tyro by which the discovery is effected. Even 3 
these admit of more or less skilful treatment. Thus in 
the recognition of Odysseus by his scar, the discovery is 
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made in one way by the nurse, in another by the herds- 
men. The use of tokens for the express purpose of proof 
—and, indeed, any formal proof with or without tokens 
—is a less artistic mode of recognition. A better kind 
is that which comes about by a turn of incident, as in 
the Bath Scene in the Odyssey. 

Next come the recognitions invented at will by the 4 
poet, and on that account wanting in art. For example, 
Orestes in the Iphigenia reveals the fact that he is 
Orestes. She, indeed, makes herself known by the letter ; 
but he, by speaking himself, and saying what the poet, 
not what the plot requires. This, therefore, is nearly 
allied to the fault above mentioned :—for Orestes might 
as well have brought tokens with him. Another similar 
instance is the ‘voice of the shuttle’ in the Tereus of 
Sophocles. 

The third kind depends on memory when the sight of 5 
some object awakens a feeling: as in the Cyprians of 
Dicaeogenes, where the hero breaks into tears on seeing 
the picture; or again in the ‘Lay of Alcinous, where 
Odysseus, hearing the minstrel play the lyre, recalls the 
past and weeps; and hence the recognition. 

The fourth kind is by process of reasoning. Thus in 6 
the Choephori:—‘Some one resembling me has come: 
no one resembles me but Orestes: therefore Orestes has 
come.’ Such too is the discovery made by Iphigenia 
in the play of Polyeidus the Sophist. It was a natural 
reflection for Orestes to make, ‘So I too must die at the 
altar like my sister. So, again, in the Tydeus of 
Theodectes, the father says, ‘I came to find my son, and 
I lose my own life’ So too in the Phineidae: the 
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women, on seeing the place, inferred their fate :—‘ Here 
we are doomed to die, for here we were cast forth.’ 
Again, there is a recognition combined with a false in- 7 
ference on the part of one of the characters, as in the 
Odysseus Disguised as a Messenger. A man said he 
would know the bow,—which, however, he had not seen. 
This remark led Odysseus to imagine that the other 
would recognise him through the bow, thus suggesting a 
false inference. 

But, of all recognitions, the best is that which arises 8 
from the incidents themselves, where the startling dis- 
covery is made by natural means. Such is that in the 
Oedipus of Sophocles, and in the Iphigenia; for it was 
natural that Iphigenia should wish to despatch a letter. 
These recognitions alone dispense with the artificial aid 


of tokens or necklaces. Next come the Ne eee 
process of reasoning. 


XVII In constructing the plot and working it out with 
the proper diction, the poet should place the scene, 
as far as possible, before his eyes. In this way, seeing 
everything with the utmost vividness, as if he were a 
spectator of the action, he will discover what is in keeping 
with it, and be most unlikely to overlook inconsistencies. 
The need of such a rule is shown by the fault found in 
Carcinus. Amphiaraus was on his way from the temple. 
This fact escaped the observation of one who did not see 
the situation. On the stage, however, the piece failed, 
the audience being offended at the oversight. 

Again, the poet should work out his play, to the 
best of his power, with appropriate gestures; for 2 
those who feel emotion are most convincing by force of 
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36. Var. lect. edrdacro: et drAacro habuisse videtur = (Diels). 37. 
éxorarixol cod. Vettori: éferagrixol codd. Tovrous Te rovs vel rovs 
Te apogr.: rovrous re A° (Vahlen, Christ), sed ne Graece quidem dicitur. 
38. mwapeAnupévous coni. Vahlen. 1455 b 2. waparelvew Vettori: mepi- 
relvew AS, 9. xa@ddov: fort. ué@ov Vahlen. 10. pvGou: fort. 
xadédov Vahlen. Secludendum videtur aut é\deiy éxet (Bekker ed. 3) aut 
&w rod xa0édou (Diintzer, Susemih)). dveyvwplo6n M. Schmidt, et 
olim Vahlen. 17. Spduacw (vel dopact) apogr.: dpyacw AS, 
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sympathy. One who is agitated storms, one who is 
angry rages, with the most life-like reality. Hence 
poetry implies either a happy gift of nature or a strain 
of madness. In the one case a man can take the mould 
of any character; in the other, he is lifted out of his 
proper self. 

As for the story, whether the poet takes it ready 3 

1455 b Made or constructs it for himself, he should first sketch 
its general outline, and then fill in the episodes and 
amplify in detail, The general plan may be illustrated by 
the Iphigenia. A young girl is sacrificed ; she disappears 
mysteriously from the eyes of those who sacrificed her; 
she is transported to another country, where the custom 
is to offer up all strangers to the goddess. To this 
ministry she is appointed. Some time later her brother 
chances to arrive. The fact that the oracle for some reason 
ordered him to go there, is outside the general plan of 
the play. The purpose, again, of his coming is outside 
the action proper. However, he comes, he is seized, and, 
when on the point of being sacrificed, reveals who he is. 
The mode of recognition may be either that of Euripides 
or of Polyeidus, in whose play he exclaims very 
naturally :—‘So it was not my sister only, but I too, 
who was doomed to be sacrificed’; and by that remark 
he is saved. 

After this, the names being once given, it remains 4 
to fill in the episodes. We must see that they are 
relevant to the action. In the case of Orestes, for 
example, there is the madness which led to his capture, 
and his deliverance by means of the purificatory rite. 
In the drama, the episodes are short, but it is these that 5 


ro 


Ps. 
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19. puxpds apogr.: paxpds AS: ‘sermo non est longus’ Arabs, h. e. od 
paxpos (Margoliouth). 20. wapagudarrouévou . . . Tlocedévos seclus. 
Castelvetro. 21. rc apogr., Z: émet AS. 23. 6} coni. Vahlen : 
dé codd. 24. twas adrds codd.: 8c avrds Bywater: rwds adres olim 
seclusi: avrds seclus. Spengel. 28. wodddais post whey collocavit 
Ueberweg: codd. lect. confirmat Arabs (Margoliouth). 31. <els 
dvoruxlay cupBalver W> Gomperz, alios secutus: <ovupBalve } e& ebruylas 
els Suoruxlay> addenda esse coni. Vahlen. 35. 4 abrav Oh <draywyh, 
huots & > coni. Vahlen: 4 adrav d4<)wois, Avois 3’ > Christ, quod 
confirmare videtur Arabs, ‘et ea quae patefecit, solutio autem est quod 
fiebat’ etc. (Margoliouth). 36. rot Oavdrov: fort. rod Aavaoé (Vahlen 
et Spengel). 37. tocaira yap... €dAéxOm seclus. Susemihl ed. 1. 
7a wépn: Th piOwy Tyrwhitt: 7a pédov Sus. ed. 2 sec. Ueberweg. 
38. 7) pev <dwrdH % Sé> Zeller (cf. Vahlen, qui post dvayvdpiors 39 <% 
dé dwA7> cum definitione deesse susp. ). 
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give extension to Epic poetry. Thus the story of the 
Odyssey can be stated briefly. A certain man is absent 
from home for many years; he is jealously watched by 
Poseidon, and left desolate. Meanwhile his home is in 
a wretched plight—suitors are wasting his substance and 
plotting against his son. At length, tempest-tost, he 
arrives and reveals his true self; he attacks his enemies, 
destroys them and is himself preserved. This is the 
essence of the plot; the rest is episode. 

Every tragedy falls into two parts,—Complication 
and Unravelling (or Dénouement). Incidents extraneous 
to the action are frequently combined with a portion of 
the action proper, to form the Complication; the rest is 
the Unravelling. By the Complication I mean all that 
comes between the beginning of the action and the part 
which marks the turning-poimt to good or bad fortune. 
The Unravelling is that which comes between the 
beginning of the change and the end. Thus, in the 
Lynceus of Theodectes, the Complication consists of the 
incidents presupposed in the drama, the seizure of the 
child, and then again « « <The Unravelling> extends 


from the accusation of murder to the end. 


There are four kinds of Tragedy,—first, the <Simple, 2 


then> the Complex, depending entirely on Reversal and 
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1456 a 2. 7d de réraprov dys: 7d 5é repar@des Schrader: 7d d¢ reparddes 
<d)Xérpiov> Wecklein: 7d de réraproy <1) dw)fj, oloy « « mwapéxBaois dé 
h reparw> dns Susemihl: 7d de réraprov Sys (cf. 1458 a 6) Bywater; sed 


ra ely in hoc loco eadem utique esse debent quae in xxiv. 1. 5. 
Te apogr.: ‘ye A°. 7. éxdorov apogr.: éxacroy A°, 9. obdert 
tows ds Bonitz: odder? ws Zeller: oddey tows rw codd. Totro: Tavrd 
Teichmiiller : rovrw Bursian. ll. xpareto@ax (cf. Polit. iv. (vii.) 18, 
1881 b 88) Vahlen: habuit iam 2, ‘prensarunt utrumque’ Arabs: xpo- 
reicOa codd. 14, dé om. apogr. 19. #add. Vahlen: 4 ’lodap 


Susemihl, Spengel: pro NiédSyv, ‘Exdé8nv coni. Valla, unde ‘ExdéSny 
[at . . . Aloxddos,] Reinach. 
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Recognition; next, the Pathetic (where the motive is 

1456 apassion),—-such as the tragedies on Ajax and Ixion; 
next, the Ethical (where the motives are ethical),—such 
as the Phthiotides and the Peleus. <We here exclude 
the supernatural kind>, such as the Phorcides, the 
Prometheus, and tragedies whose scene is in the lower 
world. The poet should endeavour, if possible, to3 
combine all poetic merits; or failing that, the greatest 
number and those the most important; the more so, in 
face of the cavilling criticism of the day. For whereas 
there have hitherto been good poets, each in his own 
branch, the critics now expect one man to surpass all 
others in their several lines of excellence. 

In speaking of a tragedy as the same or different, the 
best test to take is the plot. Identity exists where the 
Complication and Unravelling are the same. Many poets 
tie the knot well, but unravel it ill Both arts, how- 
ever, should always be mastered. 

Again, the poet should remember what has been often 4 
said, and not make a Tragedy into an Epic structure. 
By an Epic structure I mean one with a multiplicity of 
plots: as if, for instance, you were to make a tragedy 
out of the entire story of the Iliad. In the Epic poem, 
owing to its length, each part assumes its proper 
magnitude. In the drama the result is far from 
answering to the poet’s expectation. The proof is that 5 
the poets who have dramatised the whole story of the 
Fall of Troy, instead of selecting portions, like Euripides ; 
or who have taken the whole tale of Niobe, and not a 
part of her story, like Aeschylus, either fail utterly or 
meet with poor success on the stage. Even Agathon 
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21. wad dy . . . wpdypace seclus. Susemih]: tuetur Arabs: pro dm)ois, 
@\r\os Tucker, collato 1451 b 36: . dirdots Twining: xal amrdds & 
ros mpdyyaoe Gomperz. 22. oroxdgerac Heinsius: croydfor- 
rac codd. 24. Aut secludendum yévy (Margoliouth cum Arabe) 
aut legend. 6 sopds. uey werd mrovyplas dé cum apogr. 26. elxds: 
<xal> elxds Susemih]l, qui tpayixdy . . . girddvOpwrov post rrnOy 
collocat: xa? ante elxds confirm. Arabs. 29. Gowep . .-. dhowep: 
Gowep wap’... Gowep wapda Ald., Bekker. 80. Aourols: moots 
Margoliouth cum Arabe. dddueva Maggi, ‘quae canuntur’ Arabs: 
bidéuevra AS, ofdéy add. Vahlen, habuit iam = (‘nihil ... 
aliud amplius’ Arabs): od add. Maggi. 82. rowdrov: ‘poeta’ 
Arabs, roinrod 2, ut videtur. 85. 45n apogr.: 73° A°: eldedy ut 


videtur 2 (Margoliouth). 36. xat Hermann: 4 codd. 41. wd0n 
seclus. Bernays, tuetur Arabs. 
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has been known to fail from this one defect. In his 
Reversals of the Action, however, he shows a marvellous 
skill in the effort to hit the popular taste—to produce a 
tragic effect that satisfies the moral sense. This effect is 6 
produced when the clever rogue, like Sisyphus, is out- 
witted, or the brave villain defeated. Such an event ‘is, 
moreover, probable in Agathon’s sense of the word: ‘it 
is probable, he says, ‘that many things should happen 
contrary to probability.’ 

The Chorus too should be regarded as one of the7 
actors; it should be an integral part of the whole, and 
share in the action, in the manner not of Euripides but 
of Sophocles. As for the later poets, their choral songs 
pertain as little to the subject of the piece as to that of 
any other tragedy. They are, therefore, sung as mere 
interludes,—a practice first begun by Agathon. Yet 
what difference is there between introducing such choral 
interludes, and transferring a speech, or even a whole act, 
from one play to another ? 

XIX It remains to speak of Diction and Thought, the 
other parts of Tragedy having been already discussed. 
Concerning Thought, we may assume what is said in 
the Rhetoric, to which inquiry the subject more 
strictly belongs. Under Thought is included every effect 
which has to be produced by speech; in particular,— 2 
proof and refutation; the excitation of the feelings, such 

. 1456088 pity, fear, anger, and the like; the suggestion of 
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1456 b 2. yuxpérytas AS: opuxpérnra apogr. 8. év seclus. Ueberweg 
(cf. Spengel). liedy apogr.: eldedv A’, 8. galvocro scripsi : 
gavotro codd. 9. Hin & det Tyrwhitt: 43 Castelvetro: #8n 6’ 
avira Susemihl: 43 ry 0é¢ Gomperz (praeeunte Spengel): 73éa codd., 
Vahlen ed. 3: 9 déoe Vahlen ed. 2. 28. dp@povy cum Hartung 
seclusi (cf. Susemihl), sed eo dubitantius quod proprio loco post ovwdecpos 
hoc verbum statuisse videtur Z (cf. Arab.): transposuit iam Spengel : 
otviernos <> EpOpor bvoua pjya Steinthal. 
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importance or its opposite. Further, it is evident that 8 
the dramatic incidents must be treated from the same 
points of view as the dramatic speeches, when the object 
is to evoke the sense of pity, fear, importance, or prob- 
ability. The only difference is, that the incidents 
should speak for themselves without verbal exposition ; 
while the effects aimed at in a speech should be pro- 
duced by the speaker, and as a result of the speech. 
For what were the need of a speaker, if the proper 
impression were at once conveyed, quite apart from what 
he says ? 

Next, as regards Diction. One branch of the inquiry 4 
treats of the Modes of Expression. But this province 
of knowledge belongs to the art of Declamation, and to 
the masters of that science. It includes, for instance, 
—what is a command, a prayer, a narrative, a threat, 
a question, an answer, and so forth. To know or not 5 
to know these things involves no serious censure upon 
the poet’s art. For who can admit the fault imputed 
to Homer by Protagoras,—that in the words, ‘Sing, 
goddess, of the wrath, he gives a command under the 
idea that he utters a prayer? For to tell some one to 
do a thing or not to do it is, he says, a command. We 
may, therefore, pass this over as an inquiry that belongs 
to another art, not to poetry. 

XX — [Language in general includes the following parts :-— 
the Letter, the Syllable, the Connecting word, the Noun, 
the Verb, the Inflexion or Case, the Proposition or 
Phrase. , . 

A Letter is an indivisible sound, yet not every such 2 

sound, but only one which can form part of a group of 
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25. ouvderh apogr., Arabs ‘compositae voci’: ocuver? A’. 38. Post 
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yop vo T'P dvev roi A ovdd\aBh cal perd roo A, AS: ‘nam IT et 
P sine A non faciunt syllabam, quoniam tantum fiunt syllaba cum A’ 
Arabs (Margoliouth), unde restituit Susemihl quod in textum recepi: 
kal yap rd T'A dvev rod P cudd\aBh kal pera rob P Tyrwhitt: xai yap 
70 A dyev rod T'P cvdAd\aBh wal pera roO TP M. Schmidt. 1457 a 1-8. 
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sounds. . For even brutes utter indivisible sounds, none 
of which I call a letter. The sound I mean may be 3 
either a vowel, a semi-vowel, or a mute. A vowel is 
that which without impact of tongue or lip has an 
audible sound. A semi-vowel, that which with such 
impact has an audible sound, as S and R. A mute, 
that which with such impact has by itself no sound, 
but jomed to a vowel sound becomes audible, as G and 
D. These are distinguished according to the form 4 
assumed by the mouth, and the place where they are 
produced; according as they are aspirated or smooth, 
long or short; as they are acute, grave, or of an inter- 
mediate tone; which inquiry belongs in detail to a 
treatise on metre. 

A Syllable is a non-significant sound, composed of a5 
mute and a vowel <or of a mute, a semi-vowel> and a 
vowel: for GR without A is not a syllable, but with 
A it is—GRA. But the investigation of these differences 
belongs also to metrical science. 

A Connecting word is a non-significant sound, which 6 

1457a neither causes nor hinders the union of many sounds 
into one significant sound; it may be placed at either 


In Ed. 1 secutus sum Susemihl (praeeunte Hartung), nec quicquam hic 
mutavi. Sed nescio an Déring verum viderit qui locum sic restituit: 
otvdecpos 5é éorw Gurl Eonpuos 4h éx wreidvwv pev Puvdy, mas onwayTicdy 
dé woely wépucey play onuayrixhy puviv, hv wh apusrre év dpxy Adbyou 
riBévar ad’ airijy, olovy rd appl xal 7rd mepl kat ra ANdNa. EpOpov 8 éori 
gwvh Lonuos, } ofre kwrver obre rove? Gwrhy play onpavrixhy éx whedvwv 
guvav [repuxviav] ovvrlfecOar, <ddrX’> 4 Adbyou adpxiv 7 TéXos 7 Siopio pov 
Ondot, mepuxvia riecOar xai éxi trav axpwv kal éri rod pécou, olov pév, 
Hro, 5€& Nullam tamen Arabis rationem Doring habuit, et Arabs 
quidem cum nostris codicibus parum congruit. Ipse ut in re nondum 
satis explicata éréxew me fateor. 2. wepuxvia rlOecOa. Winstanley : 
wepuxuiay ouyriecbar codd. 
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dxpov cal ér rod péoou: 4 hav aonpwos 4) ex wrevover 
pev hovav wads, onpavticav 8é, toeiy wépuxey pilav 
— Sonuavtixiy dwvyv, olov ro dudl wa rd wept Kal Ta 
ddNa: <> dhovy donuos i) Aoyou dpynv 4H tédos 7 
Stoptopov Snrol, fy pr) dpporre: év apyn Aoyou riOévar 
xa’ avrnv, olov pév, Frou, 56 [ dwvy donpos 4) 
ore Korver ovTe Trovee doviy play onuavtixiy éx 
10 TAELovav gdwvayv teduxvia tlOecOar Kal ém ray dxpeov 
kat él tod péoov.] svouna 8é éots hav cuvbet? 8 
onpavtTiKn avev ypovov Hs pépos ovdév dott nab? avrd 
onpavrixov: év yap trois Surdois od ypwpeba ws Kat 
avto Kal’ abté onpaivoy, olov év T@ Beodapw to SHpov 
15 00 onpalya. phua Se dovn cuvOet? onpavtTixy peta 9 
xpovou Hs ovdey pépos onpaives Kal” avro, @omwep Kar 
él Tay dvoudtwv: TO pey yap avOpwiros 7 NevKoY ov 
onuaives TO Tote, TO S& Badlf&es 4 BeBddicey mpoo- 
onuaives TO ev Tov TapovTa yxpovoy +o S& Tov Tap- 
20€AnAvOdTa. wraow 8 éotly dvopatos 4 piyatos 410 
pey dO Kata TO TovTOU 4 TOvT@ onpaivoy Kal doa 
tovauTa, 7» Se Kata Td évl 4 qoAXois, olov avOpwrrot 
i) GvOpwros, 4 5 Kata td Sroxpurind, olov Kar 
épwrnow, émitafw: To yap <ap > éBddicey 4 Bddufe 
25 Traci pypatos Kata Tadra ta edn éotly. Réyos 8811 
govn ouvOery onyavrixh hs eva pépn Kal? attra 
onualves TL: ov yap amas doyos ex pnudrov Kar 
évoudtwy avyKxertat, olov “o tod avOpa@Trov opiopos”® 
add’ évdéyetar <Kal> dvev pnudroy elvat Aoyov. pépos 


8-11. 7. . . pérov seclus. Reiz, Hermann. 18. wore Spengel. 
Badlfe apogr.: Badifer A°. 21. Alterum 7rd add. apogr. 24. 
@p’ add. Vahlen. Badge apogr.: éBdditer Ac, 29. cat add. 
Gomperz, quem secutus sum etiam in loci interpunctione. 
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end or in the middle of a sentence. Or, a non-significant 
sound, which out of several sounds, each of them signi- 
ficant, is capable of forming one significant sound,—as 
api, mepi, and the like. Or, a non-significant sound, 7 
which marks the beginning, end, or division of a sentence; . 
such, however, that it cannot correctly stand by itself at 
the beginning of a sentence,—as pév, Hrou, Sé. 

A Noun is a composite significant sound, not marking 8 
time, of which no part is in itself significant; for in 
double or compound words we do not employ the 
separate parts as if each were in itself significant. Thus 
in Theodorus, ‘ god-given,’ the dapoy or ‘gift’ is not in 
itself significant. 

A Verb is a composite significant sound, marking 9 
time, in which, as in the noun, no part is in itself signi- 
ficant. For ‘man, or ‘white’ does not express the idea 
of ‘when’; but ‘he walks,’ or ‘he has walked’ does 
connote time, present or past. 

Inflexion belongs both to the noun and verb, and 10 
expresses either the relation ‘of, ‘to, or the like; or 
that of number, whether one or many, as ‘man’ or 
‘men’; or the modes or tones in actual delivery, eg. a 
question or a command. ‘Did he go?’ and ‘go’ are 
verbal inflexions of this kind. 

A Proposition or Phrase is a composite significant 11 
sound, some at least of whose parts are in themselves 
significant ; for not every such group of words consists 
of verbs and nouns—‘ the definition of man,’ for example 
—pbut it may dispense even with the verb. Still it will 
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30 wévro: ael te onpaivoy é€e, olov “dv rm Badillay,” 
“Knréwv 0 Kréwvos.” els 5é dots roxyos Suyas, } yap 12 
o é& onpalvav, 4 o éx mretovav cuvdécpo, olov 7 
Thuds pév ovvdéopm els, o S& tod avOpwrov te ey 
onpatvery. | 
XXI- ss Gpoparos 88 etSn 7O pev arrodv, dtrody Se Aéyo 3 
36 ex onpawvovroy aovyxerrat, olov yi, TO 5é Sirdody: 
rovrou S¢ To péev éx onpalvovros Kal aonpwou (rAnV 
ovx év T@ dvopats onpalvovtos [Kat adonpov]), TO Sé éx 
onuatvovtay aiyxertat, eln 8 dy Kal tpiTrody Kal 
40 TetpatrAoSy Svopa Kal moAdatrAoby, olovy ta moda 
14s7> TOY Maccadwrdv: ‘EppoxaixdkavOos <érevEdpevos Asi 
watpt>. Grav &¢ dvopd éorw  Kipiov fh yrAorTa fh 2 
perahopa f Koopos 4 tretmommpévoy 7 érextetapévov 4 
idnpnuévoy h éEnArNaypévov. réyw Se Kvproy pev O3 
5 Xpavrat Exacror, yrorray Se  Erepor, date pavepoy 
Stu cat yrartay Kal Kipiov elvac Suvardov To avro, 1) 
Tois avrois 5é+ 1rd yap aiyuvov Kurrplow pev xvprov, 
quiv Se yra@rra. peradopa Sé éotiv dvopatos addortpiou 4 
émipopa 7% amd Tod yévous emt eldos ff ard Tod 
80. Badlfew AS: Badlfec apogr. 81. Kréwy 6 Kiéwy codd.: 7d KA\éwr 
Bigg: olov év rp ‘“‘ Badlfec KXéwe” 5 Kvéwr plerique edd.: oloy ‘‘éy ry 
Badlvew,” °° Ky\éwr 6 KXéwvos” M. Schmidt: (habuit 2 KAéwvos). 32. 
ovviéopw apogr.: curdéopwy AS. 88. rp apogr.: 7d A°. 38. 
évrds rod dvduaros Tucker. éyéuars Vahlen, 2: dyduaros Ac. 
kat dojwov om. iam 2, ut videtur (‘non tamen indicans in nomine’ 
Arabs). Idem effecit Ussing deleto xal dojyou in v. 38, mutata quoque 
interpunctione, éx onualvoryros, xiv otk & Ty dvduars onpualvorros, Kal 
dohpou, .. . 41, peyatwwray codd.: Maccakwrér Diels, qui collato 
Arabe (‘sicut multa de Massiliotis Hermocaicoxanthus qui supplicabatur 
dominum caelorum’) totum versum ‘“Epyox ... warpl tanquam epici 
carminis, comice scripti, ex coniectura restituit. ‘Epuox. ad Phocaeam 
spectat, Massiliae uyrpérodkw, urbem inter Hermum et Caicum sitam. 
Ceteras emendationes licet iam missas facere, e.g. pweyadelwy ws Win- 


stanley: peyadelwy olov Bekker ed. 3: peyadelwv Sy Vahlen. 1457 b 4. 
adypnuévov Spengel (cf. 1458 a 1). 
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always have some significant part, as ‘in walking,’ or 
‘Cleon son of Cleon.’ <A proposition or phrase may form 12 
a unity in two ways,—either as signifying one thing, or 

as consisting of several parts linked together. Thus the 
Iliad is one by the linking together of parts, the definition 

of man by the unity of the thing signified. ] 

XXI Words are of two kinds, simple and double. By 
simple I mean those composed of non-significant elements, 
such as yj. By double or compound, those composed 
either of a significant and non-significant element 
(though within the whole word no element is significant), 
or of elements that are both significant. A word may 
likewise be triple, quadruple, or multiple in form, like 

1457b so many Massilian expressions, e.g. ‘ Hermo-caico-xanthus 
<who prayed to Father Zeus.’ > , 

Every word is either current, or strange, or metaphorical, 2 
or ornamental, or newly-coined, or lengthened, or con- 
tracted; or altered. | 

By a current or proper word I mean one which is 3 
in general use among a people; by a strange word, one 
which is in use in another country. Plainly, therefore, 
the same word may be at once strange and current, but 
not in relation to the same people. The word oiyvuvor, 
‘lance, is to the Cyprians a current term but to us a 
strange one. 

Metaphor is the application of an alien name by 4 
transference either from genus to species, or from species 
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10 eldous él TO yévos 7 amo Tov eldovs emi eldos 7 
Kara TO avdroyov. Néyw Sé aro yéevous pév ert elbos, 5 
olov “nis 8€ pou 4S Eornxev’” TO yap oppeiy éore 
éordvat Tt. am eldovs 8& emt yévos, “7H 8) pupl 
"OdSuccets écOAa Eopyev:” TO yap puptov mod <ti> 

15 €or, @ viv avtl Tod TorkdAod KéypnTat. am eldous Se 
él eldos olov “ yadn@ amo wuyny apicas” Kab “ rapev 
areipés yar.” évrad0a yap TO pev apioat Tapeiv, TO 
5¢ tapeiy apvcat eipnxev? audw yap adereiv ti éotey. 
7o St dvddoyov eyo, Grav opoiws yn 1d Sevrepor 6 

20 Wpos TO mp@rov Kal Td rétaptov mpos TO TpiTov: épet 
yap avril rod Sevrépov +6 réraprov 4 avtl rod Terdprov 
ro Sevrepov, cal éeviore mpooriWéacw avO ob rAéyet mrpos 

L 8 dott. = Déyw 88 olov cpolws eyes fuddn mpds Avovucoy 
wal dorms mpos “Apn: épet rolvuy trav hiddnv aorida 

25 Avovicov cai rHy aomida diddy “Apews. 4 5 yhpas mpes 
Biov, nat éorrépa impos juépav: epet tolvyy thy éorépay 
ynpas nuépas Kal rd yipas éorépay Biov 7, dotep 
"Epurredoxrys, Svopas Blov. éviots & ove gor Svoua 7 
xelwevov Tov avddoyov, GN ovdey Frrov opolos exO7- 

30 oeTas* oloy To Tov KapTroy pev adiévat orreipe, To Se 
Thy proya ard rod HAlov dvwvupov' GAN opolws éeyer 
TovTo ™Mpos Toy HALOV Kal TO oTeipe TpoS TOY KapTrOY, 


510 elpnrar “ 


otelpwv Oeoxtictay proya.” gars Se Te 8 
TpoT@ TOUT@ THs peTapopas yphaOar Kal arrows, mpoc- 


, A A 
* 35 ayopevcavra Td GAXOTpLOY aTropjoat Tov oixelwy Tt, 


10. 7d om. apogr. 14. ri add. Twining. 27. hudpas .. . 
duopads apogr.: tuépas 4 dowep "Eumedoxdijs xal 7d yijpas éowépay Blov 7 
ducuas Blov A°, Vablen. 29. rv Ac: rd apogr., Bekker. 32. 


<rdy dgiévra> tov xaprév Castelvetro. 
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to genus, or from species to species, or by analogy, that is, 
proportion. Thus from genus to species, as: ‘There lies 5 
my ship’; for lying at anchor is a species of lying. 
From species to genus, as: ‘ Verily ten thousand noble 
deeds hath Odysseus wrought’; for ten thousand is a 
species of large number, and is here used for a large 
number generally. From species to species, as: ‘ With 
blade of bronze drew away the life,’ and ‘Cleft the water 
with the vessel of unyielding bronze.’ Here dpvcaz, ‘to 
draw away, is used for rapety, ‘to cleave, and rapety 
again for apvoar,—each being a species of taking away. 
Analogy or proportion is when the second term is to the 6 
first as the fourth to the third. We may then use the 
fourth for the second, or the second for the fourth. 
Sometimes too we qualify the metaphor by adding the 
term to which the proper word is relative. Thus the 
cup is to Dionysus as the shield to Ares. The cup may, 
therefore, be called ‘the shield of Dionysus, and the 
shield ‘the cup of Ares.’ Or, again, as old age is to life, 
so is evening to day. Evening may therefore be called 
‘the old age of the day,’ and old age, ‘the evening of 
life’ or, in the phrase of Empedocles, ‘life’s setting sun.’ 
In some cases one of the terms of the proportion has no 7 
specific name; still, the metaphor may be used. For 
instance, to scatter seed is called sowing: but the action 
of the sun in scattering his rays is nameless. Still this 
process bears to the sun the same relation as sowing to 
the seed. Hence the expression of the poet, ‘sowing the 
god-created light.’ There is another way in which this 8 
kind of metaphor may be employed. We may apply an 
alien term, and then deny of that term one of its proper 
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olov ef tiv domida eitrot piddnv pn ”Apews adr dowvor. 
mwerompéevoy © éotly 5 dws pu) KaNOUpEVvoY UT TLVaY 9 
avros TiMerat o Troimtys, Soxei yap ea elvat toadra, 
oloy Ta Képata éepvirxyas cal Tov iepéa apnrnpa. érrex- 10 
1458.a TeTapévoy Sé cotiv 7 adnpnuévoy TO pev édy hovyevte 
HaKporépy Kexpnuévoy 7 Tod oixelov } avNrAABH éewBe- 
Banpévn, To Se ay adypnpévoy te 7 avrod, érextetapévov 
fev oloy TO TrONEwWS TOrknos Kal TO IInd€os <IInAjos Kat 
5 TO [Indeidou> IInrniddew, addypnpévov Sé olov To xpi Kat 
TO 6 wal “pia ylverat dpdotépav Hp.” é&nd\raypévov 11 
& éorly Sray rov ovopalopévou to pev Katanelry To Sé 
moun, olov ro “ SeEuvrepov xara patoy” avr rob defsov. 
[avray 8 THY dvopdtrwy ra pev dppeva Ta 5é Onrea 12 
10 Ta 6é perakd, dppeva pev boa TerevTa eis TO N xal P 
kal & nal dca éx rovrou oiyxettat, tadta & éaotly Svo, 
W xal B, Onrea 88 bca ex trav pwovnévtor eis re Ta del 
paxpda, oloyv eis H nat ©, wal ray érextewopévov eis A- 
a@ote ica cupBalver mAnOe eis Soa Ta dppeva Kal Ta 
15 Ondea. Toyap V cal ro B raird éorw. eis 5¢ ddbwvov 
ovdev Svopa Tedevrd, ovde eis Govney Bpayv. eis Se 7d 
I rpia povov, pert Kopps tréreps. eis S€ TO T rrévte. 
Ta S¢ peratd eis ratra nal N xat >] 
XXII = éEews 82 aper) cad Kal pr taewhy elvar. ca- 
20 heoratn pev ovv eori 7 ex TaY KUplwy dvopaTwy, GNAd 
Tatrewn. tapdderypa 5é 7 Kreoddvtos troinow «al 7 


86. GAN’ Eowoy Vettori: Gra olvov codd. 1458 a 2. Kexpnpévos 
Hermann. 4, IInAfjos xat 7d Indeldou add. M. Schmidt. 6. by 
Vettori: dys A° (h. e. dlls vel éWIs). 1l. xat 2 apogr., Maggi, 
Arabs: om. A‘, 12. éx seclus. Ueberweg. 14. wAOe apogr. : 
wrHOn AS. 15. ante ratra add. rg = Tyrwhitt. 17. post wévre 
add. apogr. rd wu 7d vaxu 7d -ydvu 7d Sbpu 7d dorv. 
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attributes ; as if we were to call the shield, not ‘the cup 
of Ares,’ but ‘the wineless cup.’ 

A newly-coined word is one which has never been 9 
even in local use, but is invented by the poet himself. 
Some such words there appear to be: as épyiryes, 
‘sprouters, for «épara, ‘horns,’ and apyrnp, ‘ supplicator, 
for ‘epevs, ‘ priest.’ 

1458a A word is lengthened when its own vowel is exchanged 10 
for a longer one, or when a syllable is inserted. A 
word is contracted when some part of it is removed. 
Instances of lengthening are,—zroAmos for rréXews, IIndijos 
for IIndéos, and IInAniddew for TInXeidov: of contrac- 
tion,— «pi, 80, and dy, as in pla yiveras dudorépwy dp. 

An altered word is one in which part of the ordinary 11 
form is left unchanged, and part is re-cast; as in def- 
tepov kata patov, deEvrepov is for Se£sov. 

[Nouns in themselves are either masculine, feminine, 12 
or neuter. Masculine are such as end in », p, s, or in 
some letter compounded with s,—these being two, 
and £ Feminine, such as end in vowels that are always 
long, as 7 and w, and—of vowels that admit of lengthen- 
Ing—those in‘a. Thus the number of letters in which 
nouns masculine and feminine end is the same; for 
and £ are equivalent to endings in 5. No noun ends in 
a mute or a vowel short by nature. Three only end in 4, 
—pért, Kopp, Témeps: five endinv. Neuter nouns end 
in these two latter vowels; also in » and s.] 

XXII The perfection of style is to be clear without being 
mean. The clearest style is that which uses only current 
or proper words; at the same time it 1s mean :—witness 


the poetry of Cleophon and of Sthenelus. That diction, 
G 
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{Oevérov. cepvy Se nat é€adrdrrovea Td idtwtiKoy 4 
tois Eevixots Keypnuévn. Eevixov 5¢ Néyw yrOTTay Kal 
petaghopay cal éréxtacw xa way Td Tapa TO KUpLODV. 
25 GAX’ av Tis Gua atravra toadra Toon, } alviypa ~orat 2 
 BapBapicpos: dy pev ody ex perahopar, aimypa, édy 
Se de yAwtrav, BapBapiopos: aiviyparos re yap idéa 
airn éori, ro Néyovta srdpyovta ddivara ouvdrpas. 
KaTa peyv ovy THY TOV <dAXNwY> dvopaTwr sivbectW ovy 
30 oldy Te TOTO TrotjoaL, Kata Se THy petaopay evdéyerat, 
olov “ dvdp’ elSov arupt yarxov én’ avépt Kod\AnoarTa,” 
kal Ta Tolatra. é« Tay ywttav RBapBapiopos. Sei 3 
dpa xexpacOal aras rovros: Tro pev yap pn BuwTiKoV 
mounoes pnde ratrevor, olov 7 yA@TTa Kal 4» petapopa 
35 nal o KOcpos Kal Tara Ta eipnyéva eldn, TO Se KUpLov 
458d THY cadyveray. ov éddyioTov Se pépos cupPBddreTas 4 
eis TO cages Tis AéEews Kal pn iumTicdy ai erentdcess 
wal atroxotral nai éFadXayal Tdv dvopaTav: Sia pev yap 
7d dAXwS exer ws TO KUptov, Tapa TO eiwOds yuyvo- 
5 pevov, TO py LOvwTLKOV Troinoet, Sua Sé TO KOLVwVvEtY TOD 
elwOoros Td capes éotar. wate ovx dpbas ypéyouot ot 5 
€TITLMLOVTES TE ToLovTw TpoTr@ THs Siadréxtov Kal Staxw- 
ppdodvres tov rountny, olov Ev«nreldns 0 apyxaios, ws 
padvov troveiy, ef tus Saaer éxreivew ef ordcov BovrcTas, 
10 auBotrowjcas év airy tH dréEa. ‘‘’Emiydpny eldov 


25. tts Awayra vel ris dua dwayra apogr.: ay dwavra A’. TOOTH 
apogr.: motjoa: A, 29. d\Awy coni. Margoliouth, collato Arabe 
‘reliqua nomina’: x«vplwy Heinsius. 82. ante vel post é... 


BapBapiopuss lacunam statuit Gomperz: & 1’ <dplkr>wy yAwrrév Tucker. 
33. xexpicOac Maggi e cod. Lampridii, habuit iam = (cf. Arab. ‘si mis- 
centur haec’): xexplo@ac ceteri codd. 1458 b 1. cuuPdddrjxcra AS: 
ouuPddrdovrar apogr. 10. #ree xdpww A°: ’Eatydpny Bursian praeeunte 
Tyrwhitt ("Hacxydpyv): éxt xdpw 2, ut videtur (‘appellatum cum favore’ 
Arabs). eldoy apogr.: tov A°: ldw» Gomperz. 
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on the other hand, is lofty and raised above the common- 
place which employs unusual words. By unusual, I 
mean strange (or rare) words, metaphorical, lengthened,— 
anything, in short, that differs from the normal idiom. 
Yet a style wholly composed of such words is either a 2 
riddle or a jargon; a riddle, if it consists of metaphors; 
a jargon, if it consists of strange (or rare) words. For the 
essence of a riddle is to express true facts under im- 
possible combinations. Now this cannot be done by any 
arrangement of ordinary words, but by the use of meta- 
phor it can. Such is the riddle:—‘A man I saw who 
on another man had glued the bronze by aid of fire,’ and 
others of the same kind. A diction that is made up of 
strange (or rare) terms is a jargon. A certain infusion, 3 
therefore, of these elements is necessary to style; for the 
strange (or rare) word, the metaphorical, the ornamental, 
and the other kinds above mentioned, will raise it above 
the commonplace and mean, while the use of proper 
words will make it perspicuous. But nothing contributes 4 

-1488b more to produce a clearness of diction that is remote 
from commonness than the lengthening, contraction, and 
alteration of words. For by deviating in exceptional 
cases from the normal idiom, the language will gain 
distinction; while, at the same time, the partial con- 
formity with usage will give perspicuity. The critics, 5 
therefore, are in error who censure these licenses of 
speech, and hold the author up to ridicule. Thus 
Eucleides, the elder, declared that it would be an easy 
matter to be a poet if you might lengthen syllables at 
will. He caricatured the practice in the very form of 
his diction, as in the verse: 
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Mapadavdde Badifovra,” nal “ov« dy y épdpevos Tov 
éxeivou éANéBopov.” Td pev ody haiverOal mas ypapevov 6 
TOUT T@ TpOT@ yedolov, TO Sé péTpOY KOLVOY aTrayT@Y 
dorl Trav pepav: Kat yap petadopais Kal yAwrrais Kat 

15 Tols addos eldeot ypw@pevos <ampe>Mas Kal éritndes ert 
Ta yédoia TO avTd dy arrepydoaito. To Sé dpyorroy'7 
Scov Stadéper eri rav éradv OewpelcOw evribepévov Tadv 
<xuplwoy> dvopdtev eis TO pérpov. Kal ért Tis yAMTTNS 
S¢ xal éml trav perapopav xal él tav GdAdwv dear 

20 petarilels dv Tis TA KUpia Gvopata KarTidot Sts adnOF 
Aéyopev? olov 1d avTo toucavros iapBeiov Aicyvrov 
cat Evpirldov, & 8 povoy dvoua petabévros, dayti 
[«<uptov] eiwOoros yAarrav, TO pev halveras Kadov 7d & 
evrenés. Alayvros yey yap év rp Pidoxrynry érrolnce 

25 payéSaiva <8'> pou cdpxas éoOies trodos, 


o 8é avril Tob éc Bier Td Oowwarar peréOnnev. al 


2 3A 


vov 5é pw éwy odbyos Te Kad ovTidavos Kal deans, 
el Tis Néyou TA KUpta peraTibels 


viv Sé pw doy puxpos te Kal doevixds Kal aevdys- 
1 Odyss. ix. 515, viv 56 uw’ éwy édlyos re xal obridayds kal Excxus. 


11. dy y épdwevos apogr.: dv yepduwevos AS: yevoduevos Tyrwhitt: mpid- 
pevos Gomperz. 12. rws: dwperds Twining: wdyrws Hermann: 
dvatcOhrws Tucker. 15. éw? rd -yedota seclus. Gomperz. 16. 
Gpuérrov apogr.: dapyudrrovros AS. 17. éwav: éwexrdcewy Tyrwhitt. 
18. xuplwy coni. Vahlen. 21. Aloxvdky Evperldov Essen. 22. 
peradévros Ald.: perari0évros A°. 23. xuplou vel elw0éros secludendum 
coni. Vahlen: xvplov <xal> elwféros Heinsius. 25. & (vel 7’) add. 
Ritter: gayédaw’ de? Nauck. 27. decxys Castelvetro (var. lec. Odyss. 
l. c.), Arabs ‘ut non conveniat’: decdjs codd.: &xcxus Odyss. 1. c. 
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"Emriydpny eldov Mapabavdde Badilovra, 
or, 
ovx ay y épdyevos Tov éxeivou €ANéBopov. | 
To employ such license at all obtrusively is, no doubt, 6 
grotesque; but in any mode of poetic diction there 
must be moderation. Even metaphors, strange (or rare) 
words, or any similar forms of speech, would produce 
the like effect if used without propriety, and with the 
express purpose of being ludicrous. How great a differ- 7 
ence is made by the appropriate use of lengthening, may 
be seen in Epic poetry by the insertion of ordinary forms 
in the verse. So, again, if we take a strange (or rare) 
word, a metaphor, or any similar mode of expression, 
and replace it by the current or proper term, the truth 
of our observation will be manifest. For example 
Aeschylus and Euripides each composed the same iambic 
line. But the alteration of a single word by Euripides, 
who employed the rarer term instead of the ordinary 
one, makes one verse appear beautiful and the other 
trivial, Aeschylus in his Philoctetes says: 
dayédawva <> % pov odpxas éoOles odds: 
Euripides substitutes @owdrac ‘feasts on’ for éoOle 
‘feeds on.’ Again, in the line, 
vov 86 pw éwv oArlyos te Kal ovTidavos Kal derKns, 
the difference will be felt if we substitute the common 
words, 


viv Sé pw éwy puxpos te Kal adobevixds Kab devdys. . 
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30 at 
Sippov [7] deuxédov xarabels dréyny Te Tpdrelay,' 
Sippoy poyOnpov xarabels pixpady Te Tparrelay. 
kal ro “nudves Boowow”* jroves xpatovow. érs 5€8 
"Apippddns tovs tpaypdovs éexwmppder, Ste & ovdels ay 
35 elton ev TH Staréxt@ Tovras ypavrat, olov To SwpdTwv 
doo GANA ph ard Seopdrwv, cal td céBev Kal Td eyo 
usoa 5é viv, cal To AytdAdéws tépt adra pr) treph “AxirréEws, 
kal doa GdXa Toabra. Sid yap ro py elvat ev ols 
xuplows trove TO put) iOuwrixoy ev rH réEet Atravta Ta 
rovavta> éxeivos S& rovTo nyvon. ori dé péya pev 9 
570 éxdoTm ToY eipnucvor mpeTovTws yphoOat, Kat 
Surdois dvopact cab yAwTTats, mod Se péyiorov Td 
peradopixoy elvat. povoy yap TovToO ovTe Tap GAXov 
Gott raBeivy evpuias te onpelov eoti- TO yap ev peTa- 
dépey +d Td Spocov Oewpeiy dori. tov 8 dvopdtwv ta 10 
10 pev Simrad pdruota dpporres rois SsOvpauBos, at §e 
yAa@rrat Trois npwixois, ai 5é peradopal trois tauBelos. 
kat év péy ois Hpwixols amayta xpnoua Ta eipnpéva, 
év 5é rots tapBetors 1a TO Ste padtora réEw pupetcOas 
Tavira dpporre: TOY dvoudrar dacas Kady év [Scots] Aoryous 
15 Tis ypnoaito: gore S€ Ta Tovadra TO KUptov Kal pera- 
dopa Kal Koopos. 
mept ev ovv Tpay@dlas Kal Ths év TO Tparrew pLun- 
sews Eorw Hiv ixava Ta eipnpéva. 


1 Odyss. xx. 259, Sippov decxédcov xaradels dAlyny Te tpdmretary. 
2 Iliad xvii. 265. 


31. 7’ dexéXtoy codd.: 7’ alxé\:ov Vahlen: ve seclus. Susemihl ed. 1. 


85. efrot apogr.: etre AS. 1459 a 5. 7rd apogr.: ra AS. 14, 
kay Harles: xat codd. Boas del. Ald.: <rots> Aéyas Gomperz : 


édois Z, ut videtur (Ellis), cf. Arab. ‘quot usurpant homines in via.’ 
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Or, if for the line, 

Sigpov [7'] devxédsov xarabels orLynv re Tpdrelar, 
we read, 

Sippov poxOnpov xatabels puxpdy Te tpdrrefav. 
Or, for judves Bodwow, joves xpafovow. 

Again, Ariphrades ridiculed the tragedians for using 8 
phrases which no one would employ in ordinary speech : 
for example, dwudrwy do instead of ard Swpdror, 

ussacéOev, éym Sé viv, “AxidrAs méps instead of epi 
"AxtrAréws, and the like. It is precisely because such 
phrases are not part of the current idiom that they 
give distinction to the style. This, however, he failed 
to see. 

It is a great matter to observe propriety in these 9 
several modes of expression—compound words, strange 
(or rare) words, and so forth. But the greatest thing by 
far is to have a command of metaphor. This alone 
cannot be imparted by another; it is the mark of genius, 
—for to make good metaphors implies an eye for 
resemblances. 

Of the various kinds of words, the compound are 10 
best adapted to dithyrambs, rare words to heroic poetry, 
metaphors to iambic. In heroic poetry, indeed, all 
these varieties are serviceable. But in iambic verse, 
which reproduces, as far as may be, familiar speech, the 
most appropriate words are those which are found even 
in prose. These are,—the current or proper, the meta- 
phorical, the ornamental. 

Concerning Tragedy and imitation by means of 
action, this may suffice, 
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XXIII wept Sé ris Sunynpatingns wal év<l> pétpo pupm- 
20 TLKAS, Ste Sei Tors pvOovs Kabdrep év tais Tpay@diats 
cuverrdyvat Spapatixods Kad tept play mpatw Srnv cat 
teelay, Eyovcay apynv Kat péca Kat rédos, ty Homwep 

Coov év Srov srovj tH oixetay Hdovnv, SHrov- Kal pt 
opolas tatoplais tas curbécas elvas, ev als dvdyKn ody) 

25 pas mpdtews troveicOar Syrwow GA évds ypovov, doa 

éy rourm auvéBn wept &va 4 relovs, dv Exactov as 


éruyev éyer mpos GAANAa. waTrEep yap Kata Tovs avTOvs 2 


xpovous 7 év Larapine éyévero vavpayia Kal 1 év 
Luxella Kapyndoviev pdyn ovdév mpos 7d aro ouvrei- 
30 vovoat Tédos, oTw Kal év Trois epeks ypovois eviote 
yiverat Odtepov peta Odtepov, é& ay av ovdev yiveras 
Ténos. ayeddov Se of trodXol TAY TroLnTaY ToUTO Spac.. 


8:0, domep eltropev 45, xal raity Oeorrécwos dv paveln 3 


“Opmpos mapa tovs dAdous, TH pnde roy woreuov Kalrrep 

35 éyovta apynv Kal Téros erruyeipyoas troveiy Sdov- diay 
yap ay péyas wal ovx evotvorros Euedrev EcecOat, 7 

- TH peyéOer petpidlovta Katatremdeypévoy TH TotKtdia. 
viv & & pépos arodaBov érecodiows néypnrar abtav 
Todos, oloy veav KaTadoyp Kal Gros érrevcodioss, ols 

40 StadapBdver tiv troinow. ot & addrot rept &va rrovodee 
use Kad ep) &va ypdvov Kat wlav wpakw modvpeph, olov 6 


19. évt (vel é& évt) wérpy conieci (cf. 1449 b 11, 1459 b 36): ev éfapuérpw 


Heinsius: éy pérpy codd. 21. cuveordvac coni. Vahlen: cumorava 
AS, 24. loropla:s ras cuvOéces Dacier, confirmare videtur Arabs: 
icroplas ras curfOes codd. 28. vauyaxla apogr.: vavuaxos AS, 
31. werd Odrepovy Castelvetro, Hermann : perd Oarépou codd. 84. ry 
apogr.: 7d A°, 86. péya (rec. corr. méyas) . . . evovvorros... 
berpdfovra Ac: péya . . . evotvorrov . . . perplafov posito commate 
post écecPa Bursian. 88. adréy seclus, Christ: avrod Heinsius. 


39, ofs apogr.: dis pr. A° et ceteri codd. 


‘ 
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XXIII As to that poetic imitation which is narrative in 
form and employs a single metre, the plot manifestly 
ought, as in a tragedy, to be constructed on dramatic 
principles. It should have for its subject a single 
action, whole and complete, with a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. It will thus resemble a single and coherent 
picture of a living being, and produce the pleasure 
proper to it. It will differ in structure from historical 
compositions, which of necessity present not a single 
action, but a single period, and all that happened within 
that period to one person or to many, little connected 

_ together as the events may be. For as the sea-fight at 2 
Salamis and the battle with the Carthaginians in Sicily 
took place at the same time, but did not tend to one 
result, so in the sequence of events, one thing sometimes 
follows another, and yet the two may not work up to 
any common end. Such is the practice, we may say, of 
most poets. Here again, then, as has been already 3 
observed, the transcendent excellence of Homer is 
manifest. He never attempts to make the whole war of 
Troy the subject of his poem, though that war had a 
beginning and an end. It would have been too vast a 
theme, and not easily embraced in a single view. If, 
again, he had kept it within moderate. limits, it must 
have been over-complicated by the variety of the in- 
cidents. As it is, he detaches a single portion, and 
admits as episodes many events from the general story 
of the war—such as the Catalogue of the ships and 
others—thus diversifying the poem. All other poets 

1459» take a single hero, a single period, or an action single 
indeed, but with a multiplicity of parts. Thus did the 
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ra Kuerpia troiujoas cal tiv pixpay "Ikudda. rovyapoiv 4 
éx pev Trddos xab OSvcceias pla rpaypdla troveiras 
éxarépas 7 Sto pova, éx 8& Kumrplov mordal xad Tis 
5 puxpas “Iduddos [déov] sete, olov Sardwv xpiors, 
Diroxryrns, Neowrodewos, Evptarvdos, mrayela, Ad- 
xawat, "IdXiov mépors cal arromdovs [cal Llvwov xat 
Tpwdées]. 
XXIV = re. Se [Ere 52] ra elbn radra Set eyew hv érorolay 


A 


ek peated vie Sele h wereabes ites 3 
maOnrixny: Kat ta pépn ew pedotrouas Kal Hreas 
ravTd* Kai yap mepiterevav Set xal dvayvaploewy ral 
mabnpatov: ére ras Svavoias xal rHv réEw Exew Karas. 
ols dmracw “Opumpos xéxypntat Kal mpa@tos Kal ixavas. 2 

15 xal yap xal TOY Toimpdtev ExdTepoy cuvéoTnKey 1 [ev 
Tuds aarobv wad rabnricov, 4 8& "OStccea temdey- 
pévov (dvayvdpicts yap S:0dov) wad Oven. mpos &e 
rovtous réEer nal Siavoia tavta brepBéBrncev. Sia- 3 
pépa Sé ard re ris cvetdcews TO piKos 7 érotroiia 

2oKxal TO pétpov. Tod pey oty pnxouvs Spos ixavds o 
eipnuévos: Sivacbar yap Se? cuvopacba tiv apyny Kal 
To Tédos. ein 5 dy TrovTo, et Tov pey dpyaiwy éddr- 
Tous ai aovotdces elev, mpos Sé Td TAHGS Tpaypdiav 
Tov eis pilav axpoacw TiBepévwy trapyKoey. yer Se 4 

25 mpos TO érextelverOar TO péyeOos qrodv TL  érroTroLia 
cov Sud To ev pev tH tpaypdla py evdéyerOar apa 


1459 b 2. Kiémpa Tyrwhitt: xvmrpexda A’. 5. wréoy et cal Livwy xai 
Tpwddes seclus. Hermann. 9. def apogr.: 5% A°. 10. #Otxhy om. 
Arabs. 12. cat R0dy post dvayvwploewv add. Susemihl. 14, 
ixay@s' apogr.: ixayds A°. 17. dvayvwploes Christ. hOiKov rec. 
sup. scr. A°. dé apogr.: yap A°. 18. wrdyras Ald. 24. 
Fort. cadtevévwy Richards. 
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author of the Cypria and of the Little Iliad. For this 4 
reason the Iliad and the Odyssey each furnish the 
subject of one tragedy, or, at most, of two; while the 
Cypria supplies materials for many, and the Little Iliad 
eight—the Award of the Arms, the Philoctetes, the 
Neoptolemus, Eurypylus, the Mendicant Odysseus, the 
Laconian Women, the Fall of Ilium, the Departure of 
the Fleet. 

XXIV = Again, Epic poetry must have as many kinds as 
Tragedy: it must be simple, or complex, or ‘ethical,’ 
or ‘pathetic. The parts also, with the exception of 
song and scenery, are the same; for it requires 
Reversals, Recognitions, and Tragic Incidents. Moreover, 
the thoughts and the diction must be artistic. In all 2 
- these respects Homer is our earliest and sufficient model. 
Indeed each of his poems has a twofold character. The 
Tliad is at once simple and ‘pathetic,’ and the Odyssey 
complex (for Recognition scenes run through it), and 
at the same time ‘ethical.’ Moreover, in diction and 
thought he is supreme. 

Epic poetry differs from Tragedy in the scale on 3 
which it is constructed, and in its metre. As regards 
scale or length, we have already laid down an adequate 
limit :—the beginning and the end must be capable of 
being brought within a single view. This condition 
will be satisfied by poems on a smaller scale than the 
old epics, and answering in length to the group of 
tragedies presented at a single sitting. 

Epic poetry has, however, a great—-a special— 4 
capacity for enlarging its dimensions, and we can see the 
reason. In Tragedy we cannot imitate several actions 
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Tparropeva Toda pépn pupetoOar GdArdA TO él Tis 
oxnvis Kal Tov troxpir@v pépos povov: év S& 7 
érrotrovia. Sia TO Sunynow elvat ott moANa pépn apa 
30 qrovety aepavopeva, of Ov oixeiwy SyvTwv av€eras o 
Tov toimparos byxos. wate TOUT eye TO ayabor Eis 
peyarorpéreav Kal to peTaBddXrEv Tov axovovTa Kat 
érevaodtodv avopolos érrecodlous: TO yap Spotoy rayv 
wAnpoby éxirimrew trout Tas Tpaypdias. TO dé péTpoy 5 
35 TO Hpwixoy amo THS Welpas hpyoxev. ef yap Tis ev 
Gro tit pétpm Sunynpatixny pipnoww moiro 7 év 
mwoNnots, amperes ay haivorro: TO yap Hpwixov oract- 
pwTraroy Kat oyxwdécTaToy TaY péTpav éotiy (S10 Kal 
yNwrras Kat petadopdas Séyerar pddota* tTepiTT) yap 
40 Kal <tavtTn> % Sunynuatixy pliunois TOV GAdNwv). TO 
1460 6¢ tauBelov Kal retpdperpoy KuvyTiKd, TO peyv OpynaTiKoY 
To 8 mpaxtixov. Ort 88 aromwwrepov, ei puyvvor Tis 6 
aitd, @omep Xaipnpov. 510 ovdels paxpdy avotacw 
év GdNp terroinxey 7 TO POH, GAN Bamrep elzropev 
5avTn 9» dvois Siddone, TO dppotrov -[avrA] [&-] 
aipetaBar. “Opnpos dé GAda te oAdd akvos érrawei- 7 
ocOat wal 8) Kal 6tt povos TOY TotnTaV ovK ayvoet 3} 
Sei moveiy avtov. avtov yap Sel Tov woumrhy 
diayiora éyews ov ydp éoTt Kata Tadta puunrnes. 
Ioot pev otv GdANot avTol péev 8 Grou dyovilovtat, 


40. xad codd.: xal ratry Twining: xdv ratras Bywater. plunocs 
apogr.: xlvnos AS. 1460 a 1. Kivnrixat A°: Kiwyrixd Ald., Bekker : 
kuwyrikd kat Vablen: xwyrixd, ef Gomperz. 2. puyvios Ald.: puryvder 
apogr.: punyvin A® (fuit wh, et » extremum in litura corr.): uh ywoly 
2, ef. Arab. ‘si quis nesciret’ (Margoliouth). 5. avry apogr.: avrh 
Ac; seclus. Gomperz. alpeto@a: Bonitz, confirmare videtur Arabs 
(Margoliouth) : diapetoOar AS. 
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carried on at one and the same time; we must confine 
ourselves to the action on the stage and the part taken 
by the players. But in Epic poetry, owing to the 
narrative form, many events simultaneously transacted 
can be presented; and these, if relevant to the subject, 
add mass and dignity to the poem. The Epic has here 
an advantage, and one that conduces to grandeur of 
effect, also diverting the mind of the hearer and relieving 
the story with varying episodes. For sameness of 
incident soon produces satiety, and makes tragedies fail 
on the stage. 

As for the metre, the heroic measure has proved its 5 
fitness by the test of experience. If a narrative poem 
in any other metre or in many metres were now com- 
posed, it would be found incongruous. For of all 
measures the heroic is the stateliest and the most 
massive; and hence it most readily admits rare words 
and metaphors, which is another point in which the 
narrative form of imitation stands alone. On the other 

1460a hand, the iambic and the trochaic tetrameter are stirring 
measures, the latter being akin to dancing, the former 
expressive of action. Still more absurd would it be to6 
mix together different metres, as was done by Chaeremon. 
Hence no one has ever composed a poem on a great scale 
in any other than heroic verse. Nature herself, as we 
have said, teaches the choice of the proper measure. 

Homer, admirable in all respects, has the special merit 7 
of being the only poet who rightly appreciates the part 
he should take himself. The poet should speak as little 
as possible in his own person, for it is not this that makes 
him an imitator. Other poets appear themselves upon 
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pipovvras 5é odlya nal oduydes: o 88 drddya hpouuwa- 
adpevos evOds eiodyer dvdpa 7 yuvaixa 7 Addo Tt 
[RO0s] wad ovdév’ abn arr’ éEyovra On. Set pev 8 
ody év rais tpaypdlas croveiy TO Oavpactov, paddov 
158 évdéyeras ev rH érorola ro Groyov, Si’ 5 cup- 
Batves pdrdora 7d Oavpacrov, dia TO py opay eis Tov 
aparrovra: émel ta wept tiv “Exropos Siwkw él 
oxnvis Svra yeroia av daveln, ot pév éEota@res Kal ov 
Suoxovres, 6 5€ dvavertwv, ev Sé Trois érrecw RavOadver. 
20 To 5 Oavpacrov Hdv: onpetoy 5é+ aavTes yap mpoott- 
Oévres amayyéAdovoew as yapifopevor.  Sedidayev 529 
pddsora “Opnpos at rods Gdrous yevdA réyew as Sei. 
gars 5& rovTo mapadoyopos. olovtar yap avOpwrrot, 
dray tovdt dvros rodt #  yevopévov ylvnra, ef Td 
25 botepoy got, Kal TO mporepor elvar 4 ylverBau- TodTo 
Sé dari webdos. 8:0 84, av ro mpw@rov yeddos, GAN 
ovdé, TovTou dyTos, avdyKn <KaKelyo> elvar 7 yevéorOas 
[4] mpocbetvary Sia yap ro rodro eidévar adnOes ov, 
mapadoylferar nav % uy? kal TO TpaTov ws dp. 
30 wapadevypa Sé rovrov éx trav Nimrtpwv. mpoaipeicbai 10 
re Sef advvata eixora paddXov } Suvara ariBava: rovs 
Te Ddyous pn cuvicracbar ex pepdv adoywov, adda 
13. 400s om. Reiz, habuit iam 2: ef8os Bursian. obdév’ d4On apogr. : 
oddéva HOn AS. Exovra H0o0s coni. Christ. 14. Post ofy add. <xal éy 
rots &reow xal> Christ, fort. recte: xd» rats Gomperz. 15. &doyor 
Vettori: dvddoyor codd., 2. de’ 8 Vettori: dd codd. 17, érel ra 
apogr.: éwera ra A°, 2%. 24. 9 # apogr.: #» A®, rec. corr. 4%. 
25. yevéoOa: coni. Christ. 26. 5%: def Bonitz, Christ. dou 68 
A°: ddX’ ode rec. corr.: GAXo Sé cod. Robortelli, Bonitz: Addo 3 8 
Vahlen: d&\do, 8 Christ: xdxetwo add. Tucker. : Cum verbis dA)’ 
obde . . . dvdynn .. . mpooOeiva: contulerim Rhet. i. 2. 18, 1357 a 17, 
chy yap 7 Tt ToUrwy ywwpimov, obde det Abyew- adrds yap rolro mpocri- 
Onow 6 dxpoarhs, et 18, 7d 8 rt orepavirns 7a 'OdAdumia, ode Se? poo Oetvar. 


28. #seclus. Bonitz, Christ: 7 Vahlen. 80. rovrov codex Robortelli : 
rotro A°: rotrwy apogr. 
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the scene throughout, and imitate but little and rarely. 
Homer, after a few prefatory words, at once brings in 
& man, or woman, or other personage; none of them 
wanting in characteristic qualities, but each with a 
character of his own. 

The element of the wonderful is admitted in Tragedy. 8 
The irrational, on which the wonderful depends for its 
chief effects, has wider scope in Epic poetry, because there 
the person acting is not seen. Thus, the pursuit of 
Hector would be ludicrous if placed upon the stage—the 
Greeks standing still and not joining in the pursuit, and 
Achilles waving them back. But in the Epic poem the 
absurdity passes unnoticed. Now the wonderful is 
pleasing: as may be inferred from the fact that, in 
telling a story, every one adds something startling of his 
own, knowing that his hearers like it. It is Homer who 9 
has chiefly taught other poets the art of telling lies 
skilfully. The secret of it lies in a fallacy. For, 
assuming that if one thing is or becomes, a second is 
or becomes, men imagine that, if the second 1s, the first 
likewise is or becomes. But this is a false inference. 
Hence, where the ‘first thing is untrue, it is quite un- 
necessary, provided the second be true, to add that the 
first is or has become. For the mind, knowing the 
second to be true, falsely infers the truth of the first. 
There is an example of this in the Bath Scene of the 
Odyssey. 

Accordingly, the poet should prefer probable im- 10 
possibilities to improbable possibilities. The tragic plot 
must not be composed of irrational parts. Everything 
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pddora pev pndey eye Groyov, et Sé yy, eEw rod 
pvOevpatos, dorep Oidiaous rd pr eidévae Tras 6 Adios 
35 améBavev, GAA pr) dv TH Spdpati, dorep év 'HrExtpa 
of ta IvOva amaryyédnrovtes, ey Muaois o adavos 
éx Teyéas eis thv Muciay feov. ote TO réyew Ste 
avypnto dv o pi0os yedoiov: €& apyfs yap ov Se 
cuvicracOat Tovovrous’ av 38 6n Kat daivntar edroyo- 
40 tépws, evdéyecOar kal aromov <dy>- émel nal Ta év 
"Odvececia adoya ta Tepl rHv ExBecw ws ovK av Fv 
ued avecta Shrov ay yévorto, eb atta gadros strountiys 
moimoee vov 8 Trois AANoUs ayabois o TomnTHs apaviter 
novuvey TO arorrov. tH Se réEec Set Siarrovety év ois 11 
dpyoits pépecww nal pyre 7Otcots pyre Svavonrixois: 
SamoxpumTes yap may % av Aapmpa réEts Ta TE 
On kat ras S.avoias. 

XXV_ wept 82 rpoBAnudrov Kal rvcewv, éx Técwv Te Kar 
motwy edav éori, @S av Oewpodow yévorr Av havepov. 
rel yap eats miuntns oO Trountns wotrepavel Cwoypddos 

10 # Tig GAXOS elxovotrotos, avayKn pipetoOa. TpLdv SyTwv 
Tov apiOpov & re del, Hh yap ola jv 4h eotw, 4 ola 
gacw al Soxet, 4H ola elvac Set. rattra & éEaryyér- 2 
ANeras NEE <7) Kuplois ovopacw> h Kal yrodTTaIs Kal 
petadopais: kal moda mdOn Tis déEews éori, Sidopev 


84. <é> Oldlrovs Bywater. 40. drodéxerbas apogr. 6» addidi. 
1460 b 2. rooee Heinsius: roejoe: codd.: érolncev Spengel. 5. re 
apogr.: dé AS. 8. wolwy elSGv apogr.: molwy ay eldiv AS. ll. rév 
dpOudy vel rq dpOuqm apogr.: Trav dpiuav AS. 12. 4 ofa apogr. : 
ota A°, 13. <7 xvplos dvéuacww> coni, Vahlen: <7 xuplg> 
Gomperz sec. Vahlen. 14. cat 8c’ &\X\a wd6y coni. Vahlen. 
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irrational should, if possible, be excluded; or, at all 
events, it should lie outside the action of the play (as, 
in the Oedipus, the hero’s ignorance as to the manner 
of Laius’ death); not within the drama,—as in the 
Electra, the messenger’s account of the Pythian games; 
or, as in the Mysians, the man who comes from Tegea to 
Mysia without speaking. The plea that otherwise the 
plot would have been ruined, is ridiculous. Such a plot 
should not in the first instance be constructed. But 
once it has been framed and an air of likelihood im- 
parted to it, the absurdity itself should be tolerated. 
Take the irrational incidents in the Odyssey, where 
Odysseus is left upon the shore of Ithaca. How in- 
tolerable even these might have been would be apparent 

140» if an inferior poet were to treat the subject. As it is, 
the absurdity is veiled by the poetic charm with which 
the poet invests it. 

The diction should be elaborated in the pauses of 11 
the action, where there is no expression of character 
or thought. For, conversely, character and thought are 
merely obscured by a diction that is over brilliant. 

XXV_—=—~ With respect to critical difficulties and their solutions, 
the number and nature of the sources from which they 
may be drawn may be thus exhibited. 

The poet being an imitator, like a painter or any 
other artist, must of necessity imitate one of three 
objects,—things as they were or are, things as they are 
said or thought to be, or things as they ought to be. 
The vehicle of expression is language,—either current 2 
terms or, it may be, rare words or metaphors. There 


are also many modifications of language, which we 
H 
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1g yap Tada Tois Trointais. mpos Se rovTas oy 1 adTH 3 
opOorns éorly ris mrodtixns Kal THs cromrTiKns ovdé 
GdAns téyvns cal qomtinns. adris Se ris wountichs 
Surry dpaptia, 4 pev yap Kal? abrny, 7 88 xara cupBe- 
Bnkos. ef pev ydp <tu> mpoelreTo pinoacbar <pm 4 

20 opOas Sé euiyuncaro 8 > ddvvaplay, airiis 4 dpaptla- 
ei 58 <Sia> 1d mpoedécbar pt dp0ds, GXXA Tov Urry 
<a> duo ta Sefa mpoReBrnnora 4 7o Kal’ éxdorny 
Téyyny dpaprnua olovy To Kat iatpieny 7 addy Téyvnv 
[4 advvara reroinrat] orrovavoby, ob Kal’ éavTnv. adore 

25 bef rad émitiyunpata éy trois mpoBAnpacw é€x TovToy 
érurkoTrobvTa Ave. MmpOTov pev eb pos avTny THy 
réxyyny adivata twerolntra, jpaptytat, GAX spbas eye, 
ei TUyyavet TOD TéXoUS TOD abTIs (Td yap Tédos elpyTat), 
el oTws exmrAnKTiKw@TEpoY 4 avTO 7 GAO TrovEl pépos. 

30 wapdderypa % Tod “Exropos Siwkis. ef pévroe To rédos 
i) padrov } <pn> Hrrov évedéyeto imdpyewv xal Kata 
Tv mepl TovTav réxvnv, [jpapricOat] ovK opOas: Set 
yap eb évdéyetas Srws pndapy jyapticOa. ets trorépwv 
éorl TO dpdprnua, TOV Kata Thy Téxvnv f KaT GddO 

35 gupBeRnxos ; EXarToy yap ei pn Bde Sts EXados Onrea 
Képata ovK eye 7 ef aptpnras eypavev. ampds 56 
rovros éay éritiparas Gti ovn adnOH, GAN laws <as> 


19. re addidi. wh bpOds . .. &’ addidi: post piphoacba coni. 
Vahlen dp0és, Huapre 3° & ry psphoacbas de’. 21. ef apogr.: # AS. 
da add. Ueberweg. 22. du’ add. Vahlen. 24. 4 ddtvvara 
werolnra seclus. Diintzer: réyvny droavoty [9] ddtvara werolnrac Christ. 
26. ef: rd AS, ef sup. scr. 7a xpos abrhy rhy réxvnv- plerique edd. 
27. el add. Vahlen ante ddvvara, 28. elpyrar: etpnras Heinsius : 
typetrat M. Schmidt. 81. 4 uh Frrov Ueberweg, frrov Ao: 4 Frrop 
rec. A°, Vahlen. 82. qyaprijcOa seclus. Bywater, Ussing: tydpryrat 
Ald., Bekker: rip rept rotrwv réxynv <ph> hpapricOa, Tucker. 37. 
ws coni, Vahlen. 
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concede to the poets. Add to this, that the standard of 3 
correctness is not the same in poetry and politics, any 
more than in poetry and any other art. Within the art 
of poetry itself there are two kinds of faults,—those 
which touch its essence, and those which are accidental. 
If a poet has proposed to himself to imitate something, 4 
< but has imitated it incorrectly > through want of capacity, 
the error is inherent in the poetry. But if the failure 
is due to the thing he has proposed to do—if he has 
represented a horse as throwing out both his off legs at 
once, or introduced technical inaccuracies in medicine, for 
example, or in any other art—the error is not essential to 
the poetry. These are the points of view from which 
we should consider and answer the objections raised by 
the critics. 

First we will suppose the poet has represented things 5 
impossible according to the laws of his own art. It is 
an error; but the error may be justified, if the end of 
the art be thereby attained (the end being that already 
mentioned),—if, that is, the effect of this or any other 
part of the poem is thus rendered more striking. A 
case in point is the pursuit of Hector. If, however, the 
end might have been as well, or better, attained without 
violating the special rules of the poetic art, the error is 
not justified: for every kind of error should, if possible, 
be avoided. 

Again, does the error touch the essentials of the 
poetic art, or some accident of it? For example,—not 
to know that a hind has no horns is a less serious matter 
than to paint it inartistically. 

Further, if it be objected that the description is not 6 
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Sei—olov xa LodhowrHs edn avros pev olovs Sei sroveiv, 
Evperldnv 88 olor eiciv—rairy Avréov. ei 5é pnderépws, 7 
¥ 40871 ottw daciv: olov ra mrept Oeav, tows yap odbrTe 
Bérxriov oftw DAéyew ovr adnOn, GAN <ei> Ervyev 
sia Womrep Fevopdves adr ov act. ta dé laws od 
Bérreov péy, GAr’ obras elyev, olov ta mept TAY Orhwr, 
“ayyea 5é ogi “Op eri cavpwrijpos:”! obtw yap 
‘. ror’ évopslov, @amep nal viv ‘Iddupiol. mept Sé roi 8 
5 Kaas f pt) Karas 4 elpnral Tue h témpaxtat, ov povoy 
oxerréov eis abté Td Trempayyévov 4} eipnuévov Brérovra, 
el orrovodaiov 7 pavror, GNA Kad eis Tov wpatTrovTa 7) 
Neyovra, pos dv f Gre 7} Stew 4H od Evexev, olov 7H pellovos 
ayabod, iva yévnrar, } pelfovos Kaxod, va arroyéevnrat. 
10 Ta Se arpos tTHy rAéEw opavta Set Siadveu, olov yrwrry 9 
“odpias péev mpatov:”* lows yap ov Tods Hyusovous Aéyer 
GNA Tos PUAakas, Kal tov Adrwva “bs p 7H rot eldos 


pev énv xaxos”® 


ov TO Goya aovppetpov adda TO 
4 3 , \ 9 e “A ? , 
Tpocwiroy aicypov, TO yap everdés ot Kprres evrrpoc- 


15 wirov Kadovot Kal To “bwpdrepov be xépase”* od TO 


fe dxpatov ws oivoddrv&w adda 1O Oarrov. to 8 xara 10 
1 Iliad x. 152. 
2 Jb. xxiii. 111, 115 (Verrall), potius quam i. 50. 
3 1b. x. 316. 4 Jb. ix. 208. 


89. Evpeurldnv Heinsius: etvperldns codd., tuetur Gomperz, cf. 1448 a 37 
(d@nvato. codd.). 40. ofrw apogr.: ofre A°. 41. ef coni. Vahlen. 
1461 a 1. fevoddve vel Eevoddvns apogr.: Eevodpdyn A°: rapa Mevopdver 
Ritter. ofy Tyrwhitt: of A‘, ody rec. A°: ofrw Spengel. 7. el 
apogr.: # AS, 8. Commate distinxi post Aéyovra: <f> mpds dy 
Carroll. oloy 4 A°: olov ef apogr. 9. # rec. A° add. 16. 
7d d@ A®: 7a de Spengel. 
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true to fact, the poet may perhaps reply,— But the 
objects are as they ought to be’: just as Sophocles said 
that he drew men as they ought to be; Euripides, as 
they are. In this way the objection may be met. If,7 
however, the representation be of neither kind, the poet 
may answer,—‘ This is how men say the thing is. This 
applies to tales about the gods. It may well be that 
these stories are not higher than fact nor yet true to 

1461 a fact: they are, very possibly, what Xenophanes says of 
them. But anyhow, ‘this is what is said.’ Again, a 
description may be no better than the fact: ‘still, it was 
the fact’; as in the passage about the arms: ‘ Upright 
upon their butt-ends stood the spears. This was the 
custom then, as it now is among the Illyrians. 

Again, in examining whether what has been said or 8 
done by some one is poetically right or not, we must 
not look: merely to the particular act or saying, and ask 
whether itis poetically good or bad. We must also con- 
sider by whom it is said or done, to whom, when, in 
whose interest, or for what end; whether, for instance, it 
be to secure a greater good, or avert a greater evil. 

Other difficulties may be resolved by due regard to the 9 
diction. We may note a rare word, as in ovpfas pév 
mparov, where the poet perhaps employs ovpfas not in 
the sense of mules, but of sentinels. So, again, of Dolon: 
‘ill-favoured indeed he was to look upon.’ It is not 
meant that his body was ill-shaped, but that his face 
was ugly; for the Cretans use the word evevdés, ‘ well- 
favoured, to denote a fair face. Again, Swpdrepoy dé 
xépace, ‘mix the drink livelier, does not mean ‘mix it 
stronger’ as for hard drinkers, but ‘mix it quicker. 


wn 
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perahopayv elpnrar, oloy “mdyres pév pa Oeot te Kal 
avépes Etdov travvuyio-”! dua && gyow “ toe Gr 
és mediov 7d Tpwixov abpnoeev, AdrAdv cupiyyov 7 
Suadov:”* +o yap mavres avti Tov Tool Kara peTa- 
dopay elpnrat, TO yap may modv Te Kal Td “olin & 
dppopos”* xatd perahopdy, TO yap yvwopiymotatoy povov. 
xara 5& wpocwdlay, @orep ‘Immlas édvev 6 Odors 7d 11 
 Sldopev 56 of ”* al “ 7d pev ov Katatrveras SuBpy.” 5 
ra Se Staipéce, olov “Epmedoxrijs “alia 5é Oyj’ 12 
épvovto, Ta aply pd0ov adavar <elvar> Zwpa te mpiv 
néxpnto. ta b& apudiBorgg, “rapeynxey Se mréw 13 
woe" 8 +o ydp mrelw apdiBorov éorw. ta S€ xara 14 
To 0s tis AéEews: TaV Kexpapévwv <oiovody> olvoy 


1 liad ii, 1, Addo. pév pa Geol re xal dydpes le roxopucral 
eddoy wayyy. ‘ 
Jb, x. 1, GAA ev wapd vnvoly dpiories Tavaxaay 
eddoy wayviyio. 
2 Tb. x. 11, # roe Br’ és wedloy Td Tpwixdy aOphoeer, 
Oavpafvey mrupa woddd 7d Kalero IcdOe wpb, 
athav cuplyywr 7’ dvorhy Suaddy 7’ dvOpwruwy. 
5 1b. xviii. 489, ofy 8 Aupopbs dors NoerpGv ’Oxeavoio. 
4 1b. xxi. 297, Sl3oner Sé ol efyos dpécOar. Sed in Jliade ii. 15 (de 
quo hic agitur) Tpwecor 5¢ xhde’ epiwra:. 
6 Jb. xxiii. 828, rd yey od KararvOerar BuBpy. 
6 Jb. x. 251, para yap wer Avera, eyyv 8 hus, 
Aorpa Se Sh wpoBéBynxe, wapyxnxey 5é whéwy wt 
t&v Sto popduv, rpirdry 8 Ere poipa AOX\ecwrac. 


17. wdyres Griifenhan: &\Ao. A°. 18. twmoxopvoral post dvépes add. 
Christ, habuit iam 2, cf. Arab. ‘ceteri quidem homines et dei qui equis 
armati insident.’ 20. rod apogr.: om. A°. 26, efvac add. Vettori 
collato Athenaeo, x. 428. Swpd Athenaeus: {4d codd. re <A> xply 
Gomperz sec. Bergk. 27. xéxpnro AS, t rec. sup. scr.: Kéxptro apogr. : 
dxpnra Karsten ed. Empedocles. whéw A°: wiéorv apogr.: mwAéwy 
Ald. 28. wielw: decoy vel rAéov apogr. 29. olovody add. Tucker. 
<8ca> Tov Kexpaynévww Vahlen: <d8ca wo>rTdv xexpapévuw Ueberweg: 
way xexpapévoy Bursian: <a> olim conieci ante olvop. } 
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Sometimes an expression is metaphorical, as ‘ Now all 10 
gods and men were sleeping through the night,—while at 
the same time the poet says: ‘Often indeed as he turned 
his gaze to the Trojan plain, he marvelled at the sound 
of flutes and pipes.’ ‘All’ is here used metaphorically 
for ‘many, all being a species of many. So in the 
verse,—‘ alone she hath no part . . , oly, ‘alone, is 
metaphorical; for the best known may be called the 
only one. 

Again, the solution may depend upon accent or 11 
breathing. Thus Hippias of Thasos solved the difficulties 
in the lines,—dlSopev (Sdopev) 5€é of, and To pev ov (ov) 
karaTruGeras SuBpo. 

Or again, the question may be solved by punctuation, 12 
as in Empedocles,— Of a sudden things became mortal 
that before had learnt to be immortal, and things un- 
mixed before mixed.’ | 

Or again, by ambiguity of construction,—as in 13 
Tappynrev Se mdéw vu—, where the word mréw is 
ambiguous. 

Or by the usage of language. Thus any mixed 14 


drink is called olvos, ‘wine. Hence Ganymede is said 
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30 daow elvat, [6Oev wetrolnras “Kvnpls veoreverou Kac- 
atrépoto,”]* S0ev eipnras o Tavupndns “ Ast oivoyoever,” * 
ov mivovrwy olvov, Kar xadKéas Tovs Tov aidnpov épya- 
Copévous. eln 8 av rodto ye <xal> xara peradopav. 15 

« Set Se xal bray Svoud re brevayriopd rt Soxgj onpaivery, 

35 émioxoreiy trocayas av onpaivos TodTo év Te elpnuévo, 
olov ro “7TH p éxyeto yadxeov eyyos, ° Td TavTy KwAU- 16 
Ojvar tocayas évdéyerar. wd) <de> [7 os] padsor’ 

4 Mein dy ris wroddBol, Kata THy KaTavtiKpY } os Travewv 
éyet, Ste Evia Adoyws MpovrodkayBavovew Kal avrol 
Katayngusdpevo, auddoyilovra: Kal as eipndtos 8 Te 
Soxel erritipaow, av trevavriov 3 TH avTav oinae. 

5 rovTo 8é mémrovbe ta rept “Indpuov. olovrar yap avrov 
Adswva elvat: adroroyv ody To ph évruyeiv tov Tyré- 
payov avrp eis Aaxedalpova édovra. 7d 8 tows eye 
@omep of Kedarivés acts tap aitav yap yipyat 
Méyovar Tov "OdSvacéa Kal elvar Indbdsov adr’ od« “Ina- 

10 ptov. 8’ dudptnpa 8) 7d mpoBAnpa eixos éorw. bdws 17 
5é to advvarov pév pos THY Tolnaw 4 mpos Td BéXrvov 


1 Iliad xxi. 592. 3 Tb. xx. 284. 
5 Ib. xx. 272, rp p’ Eoxero peltwov &yxos. 


30. 80ev wewolyras . . . Kacovrépoo seclus. M. Schmidt. 31. 50ep 
elpyrac . . . olvov in codd. post épyafgouévous, huc revocavit Maggi sec. 
cod. Lampridii. 33. xat add. Heinsius. 35. onualvo. olim 
Vahlen: onpalvoe A®: onuhveev vel onualvee apogr.: onujvee Vahlen 
ed. 8. 86-388. oloy rd <év TH> .. . 7d Tabry KwrAVORvaA [rocaxds] 
évddxera: SiwhGds, A ws wddor’ ay ris x.7.X. M. Schmidt. 37. dé 
addidi: 4 ws seclus. Bywater. wot 4 <dl>, ws coni. Vahlen: 
évddyera: wdl A ws udduor’ dy ris bwoddBo, Ueberweg. Interpunxerunt 
post wdt et droddBor plerique edd. 1461 b 2. ma: eo Vettori. 
8. elpnxéros 8 re Castelvetro: elpnpéres dre AS. 4, abrév Heinsius : 
abtréy codd. 8. a’rév Bekker: adrav codd. 10. &? audprnua 
Maggi: dcaudprnua codd., Bekker. 5) Gomperz: 6é codd. <elvar> 
eixés éorw Hermann, fort. recte: (cf. elxés éort <‘yevéo@ac> Gomperz). 
11. <#> apds Ald., Bekker, fort. recte. 
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‘to pour the wine to Zeus,’ though the gods do not 
drink wine. So too workers in iron are called yadxéas, 
or workers in bronze. This, however, may also be taken 
as a metaphor. 

Again, when a word seems to involve some incon- 15 
sistency of meaning, we should consider how many 
senses it may bear in the particular passage. For 16 
example: ‘there was stayed the spear of bronze’—we 
should ask in how many ways we may take ‘being 
checked there.’ The true mode of interpretation is the 

1461 precise opposite of what Glaucus mentions. Critics, he 

says, jump at certain groundless conclusions; they pass 
adverse judgment and then proceed to reason on it; and, 
assuming that the poet has said whatever they happen 
to think, find fault if a thing is inconsistent with their 
own fancy. The question about Icarius has been treated 
in this fashion. The critics imagine he was a Lacedae- 
monian. They think it strange, therefore, that Tele- 
machus should not have met him when he went to 
Lacedaemon. But the Cephallenian story may perhaps 
be the true one. They allege that Odysseus took a wife 
from among themselves, and that her father was Icadius 
not Icarius. It is merely a mistake, then, that gives 
plausibility to the objection. 

In general, the impossible must be justified by 17 
reference to artistic requirements, or to the higher 
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4 mpos thy Sokay Bei[dablyew. mpos Te yap THY mTolnow 
aiper@repov miavov ddvvatov 4 amlOavov cad Suvardv. 
<kal icws advvatoy> rowvrous elvat, olous Zevdkts 
15 &ypadev, adda BéAriov: Td yap wapddevrypa Sei wrep- 
éyew. ampos <O> & daw, Tddoya: ottw Te Kal bre 
more ovK Groyov dot: eixds yap Kal mapa TO eiKds 
yiverOar. ta §& trevavriws eipnuéva ottw cxorreiv, 18 
domep ot éy rots Noyous Edeyyou, eb TO avTO Kal pos Td 
20 aU0Td Kal a@oavrws, mote xal AvTréov 4} pds & avTos 
eyes Y 5 av hpovipos trroOHrar. op0 8 émiripmors 19 
kat drdoyla xal poxOnpla, Stay pr) avdynns ovons pnOev 
NpHonTaL TH aGdoyp, wowep Evpirldns rw Aiyel, } 77 
movnpia, wamep év ‘Opéory trod Meveddov. Ta pév ovy 20 
25 erirysnpara éx mévre eidav hépovow, h yap as advvata 
fh) @: Goya 7) ds BraBepa 4} ads trevavtia } aos Tapa 
Tv opOdrnra THY Kata Téyvnv. ai Se AvoEIs ex TAY 
eipnpévav aplOpav oxerréat, eioly 5¢ da@dexa. 
XXVI = srorepov Se Bertiov 1) érorrouKy plunois 4 4} Tpaytxn, 
30 Starropnoeey dv Tes. et yap 1 Frrov poptixy Redriwv, 
tovavtn 8 1 mpos BeAtious Oeards dati del, Nav Sirov 
14. <xal tows dddvarov> Gomperz, sec. Margoliouth, collato Arabe 
(‘fortasse enim impossibile est . . .’): xat ef ddvvarov iam coni. 
Vahlen. otovs Ald., Bekker: ofo» codd. 16. & add. Ueberweg 
(coni. Vahlen). 18. brevayriws Twining, cf. Arab. ‘quae dicta 
sunt in modum contrarii’: ws irevayria Heinsius: drevarria ws codd. 
20. Gore xal atrdy codd.: dere xal Auréo»y M. Schmidt: obrws re xal el 
xa’ abrdy coni. Christ. 21. Ppdycuos apogr.: ppbynuov A°, Ppdyipmov 
rec. A°. 22. droyla xal poxOnpla Vahlen: droyla xal poxOnpla 
codd., serv. Christ, del. Spengel. Fort. <mwpds> undev Gomperz. 
23. r@ Alyet 4 rp apogr. (margo): 7 alyetrn A’. 29. BeArriwv 


apogr.: BéAriov A&, 31. 3° } apogr.: dh A°. del, \lay Vahlen: 
delay codd. 
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reality, or to received opinion. With respect to the 
requirements of art, a probable impossibility is to be 
preferred to a thing improbable and yet possible. Again, 
it may be impossible that there should be men such as 
Zeuxis painted. ‘Yes, we say, ‘but the impossible is 
the higher thing; for the ideal type must surpass the 
reality. To justify the irrational, we appeal to what is 
commonly said to be. In addition to which, we urge 
that the irrational sometimes does not violate reason ; 
just as ‘it is probable that a thing may happen contrary 
to probability.’ 

Things that sound contradictory should be examined 18 
by the same rules as in dialectical refutation—-whether 
the same thing is meant, in the same relation, and in the 
same sense. We should therefore solve the question by 
reference to what the poet says himself, or to what is 
tacitly assumed by a person of intelligence. 

The element of the irrational, and, similarly, depravity 19 
of character, are justly censured when there is no inner 
necessity for introducing them. Such is the irrational 
element in the Aegeus of Euripides, and the badness of 
Menelaus in the Orestes. 

Thus, there are five sources from which critical 20 
objections are drawn. Things are censured either as 
impossible, or irrational, or morally hurtful, or contra- 
dictory, or contrary to artistic correctness. The answers 
should be sought under the twelve heads above mentioned. 

XXVI The question may be raised whether the Epic or 
Tragic mode of imitation is the higher. If the more 
refined art is the higher, and the more refined in every 
case is that which appeals to the better sort of audience, 
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St.  Atravra pipoupévn poptixy: ws yap ov« aicbavo- 
pévov av pn avros mpocby, moAdnv xlynow Kwodvrat, 
ofov of daira atAntal cudopevos dv Sloxov Séy pupel- 
35 cOat, nad EXxovres Tov Kopudaioy dy YeidArav adrABow- 
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elva <ol> ovdev Séovrar trav oynpdrev, thy Sé Tpayt- 

5 KNY mpos havrous* ei ov hoprixyh, yelpwv SHrov Sti av 3 
eln. wWpeToy pev <ovy> ov Ths TounTiKHs 4 KaTnyopia 
GAA THS Vrroxpitixns, rel Ear. treprepydlecOar ois 
onpelous Kal parpdobdvra, Sep [éo7l] Swolotpatos, xa 
Siadovtra, Sep roles Mvacibeos 6 ‘Orrovyrios. lta 
10 ovd¢e Klynows Grraca atrodoxipacréa, eltrep und Spynors, 
GXN  hatrwv, Strep nat Kaddurmldyn éreripato nat 
viv Gros ws ovK edevOépas yuvaixas pipovpévwr. Ere 
" tpaywdia Kal dvev Kiwnoews Trovel TO avTHS, BoTrEp 1) 
érrotroia® Sua yap Tov dvaywooxev pavepa orrola tls 
15 €or: ei ovv éott Tad y GANG KpelrTwY, TOTO ye oOvK 

dvayxaiov airy tmdpyev. gore 8 érel ra wavt exe 4 
Scatrep % érorroiia, Kal yap Te pétpp eEeors ypHjoOat, 
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the art which imitates anything and everything is 
manifestly most unrefined. The audience is supposed to 
be too dull to comprehend unless something of their own 
is thrown in by the performers, who therefore indulge 
in restless movements. Bad flute-players twist and twirl, 
if they have to represent ‘the quoit-throw,’ or hustle the 
coryphaeus when they perform the ‘Scylla.” Tragedy, 2 
it is said, has this same defect. We may compare the 
opinion that the older actors entertained of their suc- 
cessors. Mynniscus used to call Callippides ‘ape’ on 
account of the extravagance of his action, and the same 
1462 a View was held of Pindarus. Tragic art, then, as a whole, 
stands to Epic in the same relation as the younger to 
the elder actors. So we are told that Epic poetry is 
addressed to a cultivated audience, who do not need 
gesture; Tragedy, to an inferior public. Being then 3 
unrefined, it is evidently the lower of the two. 

Now, in the first place, this censure attaches not to — 
the poetic but to the histrionic art; for gesticulation 
may be equally overdone in epic recitation, as by Sosi- 
stratus, or in lyrical competition, as by Mnasitheus the 
Opuntian. Next, all action is not to be condemned— 
any more than all dancing—but only that of bad per- 
formers. Such was the fault found in Callippides, as 
also in others of our own day, who are censured for 
representing degraded women. Again, Tragedy like Epic 
poetry produces its effect even without action ; it reveals 
its power by mere reading. If, then, in all other respects 
it is superior, this fault, we say, is not inherent in it. 

And superior it is, because it has all the epic 4 
elements—it may even use the epic metre—with the 
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cal éti od puxpoy pépos THY povotkny Kal Tas brYpes, Se 
&s ai ndoval cuvicravta, évapyéotata., elta xal to 
20 évapyes eyes Kal ev TH dvayvace: Kal él Trav Epyov. 
14eab ere TH ev EAdTToM pHnet TO TédOS THS piyncews Elva: 5 
7d yap GOpowrepov HStov 4 TOAA@ Kexpapkvoyv TO ypove: 
Aéywo 8 oloy ef tus rov Oidétrovy Beln tov Yodoxréous 
éy érecw Sco 4 INtas. ere Hrrov [)] pla pipnoss 7 6 
5 Tey érrotrov@v’ onpetoy 5é- éx yap oTrotacoby [pmpyoews] 
wrelous tpaypdlar ylvoytar: dare dav pev eva pdOov 
7 rovbow, h Bpaxéws Secxvipevov piovpov daiverba, 7 
axorovOodvta TH ouppétpm pnnes vdaph. * * Aéyw Se 
oloy day éx mreovwev modkewv 4 cuvyxeypévn, otrep 7 
10 Thuds eyes trodAd Tovadra pépyn cal 4 ‘Oddocaa & nal 
xa éavrd yer péyeBos: xalrou tadta tad Trompara 
cuvéotnxey ws évdéyerat dptota Kal Stu padiota pias 
mpdtews pipnois. e ovv rovTois Te Stadhépes acu Kal 7 
ev, re THS Téexvns Epy@ (Set yap od THY Tuyodcay Hdovnv 
15 Tovey avTas GANA THY cipnuévny), havepoy StL KpeiTTaV 
dy etn paddov rod TéXous Tuyyavouca Ths érotrotlas. 
jwept pev ovv rpaypdlas Kal émotrolas, nai avtav 8 
kal rav eiSév nad rev pepdv, xa réca Kai rh Siadéper, 
cal tov ev 7) rn Thres aitiat, Kal qrept émitinnoewy Kal 
20 AVcewy, cipnobw TrocaiTa. * * # 
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music and scenic effects as important accessories; and 
these produce the most vivid of pleasures. Further, it 
has vividness of impression in reading as well as in 
representation. Moreover, the art attains its end within 5 
1462b narrower limits; for the concentrated effect is more 
| pleasurable than one which is spread over a long time 
and so diluted. What, for example, would be the effect 
of the Oedipus of Sophocles, if it were cast into a form 
as long as the Iliad? Once more, the Epic imitation 6 
has less unity ; as is shown by this,—that any Epic poem 
will furnish subjects for several tragedies. Now if the 
story be worked into a unity, it will, if concisely told, 
appear truncated; or, if it conform to the Epic canon 
of length, it will seem weak and watery. * * * 
What I mean by a story composed of several actions 
may be illustrated from the Lliad and Odyssey, which 
have many parts, each with a certain magnitude of its 
own. Yet these poems are as perfect as possible in 
structure; each is, in the highest degree attainable, an 
imitation of a single action. 

If, then, Tragedy is superior to Epic poetry in all these 7 
respects, and, moreover, fulfils its specific function better 
as an art—for each art ought to produce, not any chance 
pleasure, but the pleasure proper to it, as already stated 
—it plainly follows that Tragedy is the higher art, as 
attaining its end more perfectly. 

Thus much may suffice concerning Tragic and Epic 8 
poetry in general; their several kinds and parts, with 
the number of each and their differences; the causes 
that make a poem good or bad; the objections of the 
critics and the answers to these objections. * * * 
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